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This collection of papers resulted from a series of 
retreats r seminars, and cplloquia held €o help the Oklahoma state 
dniversity Dean^s Grant project increase involvement, among regular 
education faculty in the education of handicapped children and youth. 
The serie? also sought- to generate an increased level of coordination 
ar.^ communication among the department's and program's in tljeXollege 
of Education about the educational needs of mainstreamed students. 
The first paper outlines knowledge, skills, and commitments which are 
essential to teachers working in a 'mainstreamed classroom. In the 
second .paper r the need for higher professional standards in the 
teaching profession is examined in the light of new demands for 
educational accountability. Isisufes which have been raised by laws 
designed to protect the handicapped and selected cases which have 
been brought to court are examined in the third paper. The fourth 
paper presents an overview of safe and convenient school facilities 
to accommodate the handicapped. Selected books for students from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade that deal with the handicaps of 
mainstreamed children are reviewed in the fifth paper. The sixth 
paper raiseis the question fairnp^s in testing disabled children 
and their placement in school. The fiaa.. paper points out the * 
difficulties and needs in a multicultural approach dealing with 
handicapped children in ethnic minorities. „ (JD) 
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, VOLUME 1 . 
PREFACE ' 

I ■ ■' ■ - . 

1 ■ ■• ■ . 

- " " 1 ■ ^ 

The Dean'js Grant project, whlcTfi relates to the implementation of P^L. 

94-142 and m^insjreaming , is funded through the Bureau of Special 
Education, Department of Education. Although there are many historical 
antecedents, the more recent, evolution of P,L, 94-142 and minstr earning can 
be traced at l^ast from the Kennedy election and the President's personal 
interest in edjucating the handicapped. There are also some suggestions 
that this movement is simply a logical extension of our whole civil rights 
movement. President-'Kennedy' s interest led directly to the passage of the 
Handicapped Edu^tional Act in 1963, which was landmark legislation, taking 
handicapped persons out of the closet and enabling massive funding for 
research and (development in the field and for the^ training of special 
educators. This legislation also stimulated a great deal of activity at 
the National Institutes of Health, in<?luding the establishment of centers 
focusing o^i research and training in the field of mental retatdation and 
human development. 

The law also helped to make the Council for Exceptional Children 

(CEC), an organization of parents and educators, a very powerful advocate 
\ 

for the handicapped person. , The CEC led the whole movement of citizen and 
parent activism in the area of exceptionality. the Council was especially 
effective in stimulating additional funding at the federal level and 
influencing the passage of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 * (Sect ion 504) and 
eventually P.L. 94- '2. CEC was also the cfl^-<1vst that trigpero^ greater 
activity at l.c .cate levels including passage in Oklahoma of a 
legislature-ma^nda ted course covering characteristics of tV^ exceptional 
child. This course, once accepted, has become recognized as a^valuable 
educational experience for both special and regular educators. 



The Dean* 8 Grant program can %e viewed as a means through which 
selected colleges and departments- of education (SCDEs) can plan and revls/e 
programs to assure tha€ the next generation of teachers are equipp^^to 
handle the pressures and challenges of providing the best edtiea^ion^ 
possible for the handicapped in the most appropriate school environment\aj 
to assist in the mandate demanding the best/ possible education for all 
people. Nationally, the Deans' Grants movement continues to grow. In 
1980-81, there are 141 projects.' The OSU project is funded for three years 
and was preceded by a small planning grant. It is currently the only such 
project in the state, and consequently, an attempt is made to disseminate 
results of project activities to all state institutions with teacher 
education programs. 

/ 

The immediate and continuing projec^t goal is to provide knowledge and 
information for faculty and teaching assistants relative to the concept of 
mainstreaming and the mandates of P.L. 94-142 so that they in .turn will 
prepare regular pre-^servlce teacher trainees to meet the challenge found in 
public schoolst. A secondary and more gener£^l is to provide a vehicle 

9 

and resources to the college to review our courses, curricula, and 
programs. The Dean's Grant is. also a basic link in a process of faculty 
development — a means 6t providipg enrichment activities for faculty that 
will be reflected in their professional development. ^ 

The volume of papers grew out of activities designed to help the OSU 
Dean's Grant project reach two of its stated goals: ^ 

1. To increas(j involvement among regular education faculty in 
education of handicapped children and youth; 

2. To generate an increased level of coordination and communication 
among the departments and programs* in the College of Education, 
relative to meeting the educational needs of handicapped students^ 
in regular classrooms. 

H 

\ A series of retreat^, seminars, and colloquia was established to j 

iv 5 



encourage the development of a greater understanding of the handicapped and 
to foster 'discussions concerning Issues In teacher training. This volume 
was not designe4 to have a single theiftje, nor was it designed as a showcase 
for formal papers only. Rather it reflects recorded and transcribed 
presentations as well as formal papers written by OSU faculty and visiting 
consultants. However, a single theme does emerge, and that theme can be 
described as providing better' services for the h>andlcaj)ped , and all 
st.udents, through better preparation (see Howsam), through better 
understanding of -v civil rights (see Selakovich), through removal of 
architectural and attitudinal barriers (see James, and Bauer) and through 
development of a pluralistic attitude toward assessment and learning (see 
Warden, and Dillard, Kinnison and Peel). In closing, it can be stated ^hat 



the 



\e essential thrust of P.L. 94-142 ik not simply a passi^ fancy as some 
-administrators, parents, teachers, and] ^eaeher educators would suggest or 
hope. It is not another fad that wil^ atr9phy if it is ignored. It is 
here to stay. There is simply too much power, organization, and belief in 
the essential' rightness of the movement to allow it ^o be suppressed or 
igffiored. SCDEs have been charged with the responsibility of preparing 
teachers and other educators to fun|||^ion in the environment of thfe schools 
as^ they exist today, and of preparing them, given the mandates of P.L. 
94-142, to deal effectively, confidently, andhumanpiv ' ^ -hilH-en 

y'"' • • ses in the futuLo. it is clear that the papers 

presented in this volume reflect the acceptance of that charge by the 
faculty of the College of Education, Oklahoma State University. 
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The College of Educition/ through the Dean's^Lant colloquia attempts to 
provide a forum for, fAxiulty membets to express -divergerit viewpoints on" 
mginstreaming. These -fcolloquia allow -for professional interaction without 
assuqiing the endorsement of the College of Educa'ttb^i or • the Bureau of 
Special Education. 
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A Common Body of Practice for Teachers ; 
The Challenge of Public UwV-142 to Teacher Educatlepl ' 
^ Maynaird C. Reynolds 

■ . • ,P / 

Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Actot 
1975, has created a new set of conditions ,inder which teach^'s must function 
and which most be addressed by tWS^r education. Attempts to Implement the 
law already have revealed tn practice what was evident and predictable in 
advance: The level of professT^l preparation simply Is not adequate for 
the new c9ndltions. challenge ^ they present couM be the opporttmlty 

long sought by many educators" bring. the teaching 'profdsslon ■ to maturity 
and Into Its own. Nev£r before has there been Uch a pervasive force 
buttressing the" arguments for <iuallty teacher educatloji." .The opportunity 
should not be lost. Nor should Public Law 94-14^8 be lost for want of 
teaching personnel adequately prepared to achieve Its Intent. 

■This paper evolved, In the main, out of tfie experiences of the Deans' 
Grants Projects, which are supported by^he 'iur-. • ^,)^r, .r the 



' '""■'^ ucdply Involved in recent efforts for changes in v 

ue<tcher education In relation to Public Law :94-142 met to draft a set of 
statements from wh-lch the present paper has been abstracted. They are Jack 
W. BlrcW^Dawn Grohs, Robert Howsam, ' Catherine Mopslnk /and Maynard 
Reynolds. All, of thes^ Individuals have been associated wlt^i the Deans' 
Grants Projects which are^ supported by. the Bureau of Special Education- 
several have also been Involved In related projects supported by Teacher 
Corps and the Bureau for Educational Personnel Development. The first and 
second drafts were criticized by "regional liaisons" associated with the 
National Support -Systems Project, Including Percy Bates, Dean Corrlgan. 
Robert Gilberts, Harold Ml tz^l , Bert Sharp, and Bob W/aods. A third draft 
version of the ^per .was submitted for formal criticism to leaders of 
parent organizations concerned wl th children - who are handicapped. The 
third draft waS also discussed broadly by representatives of about 80 
Deans Grant Projects in a national meeting he'ld in May 1979. The present 
version represents an attempt to'take account of all earlier criticisms and 
discussiom. 



I 
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Handicapped, U.S. Office of Kf^iration, for the purpose of redeslgnlnp, 
teacher education to accord wltft the principles of Piit^lc Law 94-142. Only 
.deans of education or ottier 9dmini8ti:ator8 who carry broad responsibilities 
tor pre-service teacher-preparation programs have been eligible for these 

T 

g^ari^. The central focu« has been the renewal of preparation programs for 
so-called "regular" teachers. In this paper, the concern is for all 



teachers but tts special focus is on the large task of upgrading the 



preparation for "regular" teachers. 

4 



TRe three parts of the paper^are as follows: X 

1. An introductory statement on Public Law 94-142,- its 
historic significance, and its challenge to teacher 
education. , ' t 

2. A substantiv^discusslpn' of 'and recommendations for 
competency clusters or dbmains which are derived • 
^-nr^ Public Law ^ Tnd whlcbf 4eflne a common 

of -quiremt ' - pro' es- > alture" for 
ail ceacners. 

3. An outline of a model for teacher 'edifqat ion and a 
detailing of the "cjj4ipetency clusters" in a form 
which can i)e ^sed to evaluate and plan efforts to 
improve t?acherJ education. 

In the m^in, this paper outlines knowledges, skills, and commitments 
which arc essential to teachers. It does not discuss creat ive-intui tiv^ 

processes which are so essential to teaching., 'this omission is not intended 

. <^ 

to ^> suggest that^teaching is a totally calculated scientific- process; thfe 

sub'Ject matter treated is simply limited in scope-. . - 

As ' t^ork goes fotward in preparing personnel to work under the 




conditions imposed by Public Uw 94-142, it will be necessary to take 

account^ of other significant current forces for change in teacher 

preparation.. For example, t-t will be particularly Important to .foordinate 

the^wArk proceeding on behalf of handicapped students with the efforts on 

behalf of, racial minorities and ethnic groups. In the past Organization of 

the schools, the segregation of children on the basis of race and handicap 

was^iiTtertwined; exce^Vfe numbers of children. frora'Vnorlty group families 

were labele<j as handicapped and placed in isolated special ^classes and 
W ■' 

schools. Solutions to the problems < will jrequirg broad ai>d coordinated 

■* ■ ^ / 

efforts- for change. Although thlfe paper deal's mainly with handicapped and 
gifted students, it is intended "t/ be used as one part of a .broader effort 
C^or the reform and improvement of ^teacher preparation. 



The Impact on Teacher Education of Public Law 9 4-142 

" \ 

During the decade of the 1970s, the Congress of the jjlted States' 
enat:ted two pieces of legislation that, tpgether, opeh wide to handicapped, 
persons- the opportunity to participate more fully in . tHe mainstream ^of 
Anericaa^education. They are Section 504 of the Voc&tional Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 and^ Public Law 94-142, the Education for' All Handicappfed 
_^hlldren. Atit- of 1»75. ■ Sect^li^ 504 authorized vocational trainin^N^^ 
mainstream settings for handftapped persons, the'promotiori and expansion of 
employment* op port unities for them, and the removaLof all architectural and 
transportation 'barriers that impede handicapped persons. Public Law 94-142 
mandates equal educational opportunity for all handicapped children, free 
and' apprcTpriate education, placement in regular public school settings with 
their nonhandicappe^ peers xo the extent'that it is feasible, cobperatively - 
written individualized edycatlonal plans, provision ''-of special education and 



related services as needed, and observance of handicapped children's and 
their parents' due process rights. ' . 

' Public Law 94-142 represdqts one of the %8t significant coraoltments ' 
ever made In American public education. From the. Common Schools Act of 
1641, which provided basic s^hojsaing^ for aM "chlld/ea who sou'ght It out, 
sqciety has moved to guarantee access to appropriate. Individualized 
education to each handicapped^ child, r^gardles^ of the extent of his-* 
handicap. 'Many children aff«^^&d by the law are also gifted and talented. 
Moreover, several states already have acted to bring all their gifted 
talented students under legal provisions equivalent to those of Public Law 
94-142. It takes little Imaglaatlon to project the fextenslo/of ' the n^ 
policies and procedures to all children^ Ip \:an only be a matter of time./ 

Although/legislatlbn and ^urt orders are powerful forces for change In > 

. •■ 

our society, they do not V themselves effect change. Institutions are 
altered by community support , "resources, and people, and tSe effectiveness 
of the^hange efforts cl»n be no greater than the weakest component. Public 
Law 94-142 itself is. prima facie evidence of community' suppbrt and its 
funding provisions offer a substantial part of the necessary resourcei. It 
is too early to tell whether the Congres^s will ftilly fund programs under 
Public Law 94-142; if supports fall far short/of early projections, the 
messages about community support will be cleapv^ 

Like^other social institutions, edujiat^lon provides a system for the 

delivery of services to members of society and the personnel to perform the 

■ } 
services. it seems reasonable to assume that given adequate resources, the 

delivery system ^n- be altered to accord with the intent aVid. provisions of 

Public- I,aw, a4-l'42. Less cer^tain by*^far is the present^^ :ap^city of the 

j>ersonnel to meet the demands .of new delivery system. 



teachers^ in general, have not Tiad the ^ kind and' l'«vei of ' preparation 

that Isrjfi^ssary fox dealing within regular school settings with the full ' 

range of differences found among the total population of children. It waa 

In response to' this fact, In part at least, thae" special classes for 

handlcappeid clilldrerl proliferated oyer the years. Recettt year's have seen 

dramatic' changes In the school sltuatlpns within whlc!i l teachers function. 

For the most part, the changes have matle t:eachlog more ^a'l^eligirtg and 

difficult. Howevef, the changes have, not been reflected In teacher 

'preparation; ib has remalnedSlargely unchanged both In form and substance.. 
{ ' ' ' ' ' 

It can be stated with confidence that the goals of Public Law 94-142 

Will be realized only if the quality of teacher preparation and professional 

service in the schools can be 'improved. High priority must be given, to' 

substantial if not massive upgrading and retooling "of the programs tliat 

prepare teachers for entry into the profession and facilitate their 

continuing professional development thrpugh a lifetime of service. • 

Teacher preparation in America has never beer^ optimal ; it always has 

been minimal • The level of prof essional expertise develope.d in preparation 

programs is far below that needed for ef f ecti^^ness ^ven \r)^ the most: 

favorable teaching situations. It is disastrously inadequate ^or meeting 

the challenges of a delivery system in wljich children with handicapping 

■ a. *S 

conditions share learning environments with t-he^ nonhahdicapped school 
population. ^ - 

To draw firm .distinctions between handicap and ' nonhandicap . is, of 
course, aVistake. Condi tiong'^'^that impede effective learning are widespread 
throughout Che entire school popiilat^n.. ^'handicap," in , the off iclal sense, ^ 
is but a more ,obviou& and, perhaps, more severe conditlorf^that tests th^' 
i\dequacy of the instructional system and reveals the* weaknesses that are 



pted^nt but' obscured w^nn the stndnnns whb require the bf^thest levels of 
prof elision^ competency ^re sel^icttvely removed. All students ' require 
profeRsional teachers who have tHe 'capacity to so manage the processes of 
Inrflvldualized lean^lng that the Hevelopment of educationally handicapping 
,conditions is prev^ntied, extant handicaps are eliminated or minimized where 
possible, and learning is optimized, whatever the conditions. 

The mandate to mainsCdream handicapped children has thrust upon schools 
and' teachers new demands for wtiich neither, has been adequately prepared. 
Needed are both short- and long-term programs wljlch are designed to* develop 
the capacity of both systems and teachers to deliver on the intent and 
promises of Public Law 94-142. Adequate solutions call for a complete 
redevelopment of teacher preparation. ^ 

^ Common Body of Rraatice Derived frtfm Public Law 94-142 y 

Established professions are characterized by bodies of knowledge and 
practice which are held In common by members. \^en individuals carry the 
designations of doctor, lawyer, or minister, the public general 1^ knows 
what services ^ach can be expected to provide competently. Howsam, 
Corrlgi^a, Deneoiark, and Nash (L976) used the term "professional culture"^ to 

. \ 



*-In the balance of this *paper, references to "teachers" signify all 
teachers: those In kindergartens nnH elementary, secondary, and 
vocational-technical schools ; Vteachers of the handicapped; and teachers of 
music , art , physical education, and chemistry — 11 feral ly, all teachers. 
Not Inc 111 ded are other school employees , suqh as school psychologists and 
speech-language pathologists, although occasionally they are included by 
s peel f Ic reference . 

1 ^ — ^ 

^Professional culture--the totality of transml tted behavior^ patterns, arts, 
beliefs, knowledge, skills, and all other products of work and thought 
characteristic . of the teaching profession (paraphrased from American 
Heritage Dictionary ) . 



. designate^ the' Knnwledge, skills , behavior^ , attitudes, and values that make 
up the collecttve basis for practice and decision making by members of a 
prnffisslon. Thev U^pntP^d the absence of ^Nrh a ciiltnre amnn^ teachers and 
deplored t.h^ rp^^llfy that teachprs have y^^t \o PstabUsh for themselves a 

, professional bodyyo^ -'vled^e or set of profe^lonal behaviors that are 

-A \ ■ 

COrnt'iin to all. WW \ 

# 9 

••• the tt:- tot sston Is characterized by la* a common 

body of knowledj.;e and repertoire of behaviors and skills needed in 
the practice of the profession . «w . . Teachers do not possess a common 
body of professionally yalidated knowledge and skills which^is 
transmitted in the process of professional socialization; held in 
common with other teachers thereaflzer, and constantly increased 
through the career span of the teachers. (pp. 10-11) 

In the absence of agreement on the substance of the professional- 

culture neede^V by the teachlnp, profession, there can be no 

agreed-upon performance standards either for admission to, 'or 

continuance in, the profession. (p. 12) 

Since so many aspects of professional realization depend upon 
t^^e relative absence ' a professional culture in teac h ing practice . 
It must be seen as the most critical factor in the; professional 
status of teaching . Little progress will be made until educators 
develop and use a body of recognized ' professional ^xperti^e. 
> Unfortunately, neither teachers in service nor teacher educators 
[have' yet reached] consensus on the development of ^Appropriate 
technical skills which all teachers should master. (p. 13) 

Realistically, ... teachliij> ... Is becoming more professional, 
hut It is tiollow wltliout an acr ompanylnp, professional culture, 
(p. l'^) 

Iht >lc V c! U/|Uiio iiL >>r .1 .i{ i .)iia I <...iiL.il t j> ^ei Lai Illy a mattet ot eeriLLdl 

Importance If tearhlt\g Is lo be t eco.Hn I zed as an established profession. 

To date, the nearest educators have come to agreement on a common core 

for the professional preparation of teachers has been the content of certain 

foundational subjects: usually, history of education, philosophy of 
\ 

education, and educational psychology. These subjects provide an 
understanding of education and a framework in which to practice but they do 



T * 

7^ 



not prepare anyone to "practice'* education. They are much needed and should 
be linked closely to studies relating more directly to practice, but in 
themselves they fall far short of supplying anything comparably to the 
commodfi bjidy of professional knowledge, skills, behaviors, attitudes, and 
values that characterize an established profession." 

f 

Consequently,^ ♦ it *is ^ suggested here that upon this 

theoretical-b f ^r^ral fou "!r,o there be constructed the body of 
knowlecfge, skill, and [U t w! :h is essential to the professional 

culture of teaching and which will prepare students to function as teaching 
professionals within the context of social mandates. The contents of the 
knowledge, skills, and practice would be derived. In significant part, from 
the Intent of the mandates to assure equality of educational opportunity for 
all handicapped, disadvantaged, and other minority group children, as 
provided In Public Law 94-142 and other recent laws and adjudications. 

A salient feature of these requirements, whlfch reflects the current 
social philosophy of education, l;^ the Individualization of educational 
programs for children with special needs. Public Law 94-142, for example, 
provides for an lndlvl<1ual edut^a L loiwi I pva^v^m (TKP) to be wtltt^n at least 
riiinuallv for each pu[>l I by a ^.onmlLLee of relevant y>ersonnel (Inchidlng the 
(hll.l*?* I>a L 11 L I t» I > ^ tt program LtiaL » pe 1 1 ^ oaL what 1 ti Lo be taught ^ by Wtioiii^ 
tivrw IL In t>e Ltivif;,tll , rM\A \hju L fie bvievet>ri ^> t Lfio |>L,.^rain will he Judged. 

riie deve lupp\«'[»L aik<l t mp I (rinen L a L t ou of Lt.e 1 1 id t v l<iua L 1 Zed e.lucri t lonal 
proKram is of far greater Import than following certain procedures and using 
a few learned terhnlqties. Based as It Is on the concept of optimal 
Individual develn[iment , It demands of tearhers broad knowledge and refined^ 
abilities to assess and i^reat the range ()f children's educational needs. 
The fundamental nature of the Individualized educational program, 



consequently, provides a natural focus for the development of a professional 
culture that can be acquired by all teachers and that can be recognized by 
society as evidencing functions which" educators can be expected to perform 
with the proficiency of professionals. 

At present, the Individualized educational program or lEP Is conceived 
of as the haslc educational management tool for handicapped and gifted^ 
children. It must be anticipated that this requirement, as a matter of 
equal rlghts^l^Ml^xt ended to all children. It provides the means of 
adapting ge^^^ppat lonal goals and methods to Individual needs and 
abilities. This is not to say that each pupil will be taught separately 
but. talbe.. that the ^tyU rate ot l.ar,a„j> anJ strengths and 

weakuesses ot each pupil will be recognized and re^spected. The public 
nature of lEPs— that Is, the requirement that the lEP be planned and written 
by a team consisting of school personnel , the pupil (when/ feasible ) , and the 
pupil's parent (s) or guardian, and that the effectiveness of the lEP be 
reviewed periodically — makes teachers accountable for the first time for the 
application at proper Instructional procedure^ under appropriate 
condi L l<>u?i . 

' -y^Lomo .,L.,v,Je varl>.,.o resoutv^. which loc.r...,^ ...usLet atut uae 

adequate a,i,,,,y f d 1 t t e I eu t 1 a L e .1 1 as L t ..^ n o,.^l ,„aLetlals. <,ppropLlaLc 
facilities- and t,pace In which Lu employ the materials; access to 
consultation with and technical support from specialists, adequate 



^In several states l'.^ IKf- procedure Is loq.u..,! toi ^iti.A a. well a« 
handicapped students. even though the federal l^w. Public Law 94-1A2, 
refers only to those who aie handicapped. 



preparation time, and, for at least part of each day, tho assistance of 
teaqhers* aides. School systems are derelict if they do not supply these 
resources; it would be tantamount to expecting' surgeons, for example, to 
function effectively without operating rooms, nursing assistance, or proper 
instruments* 'i 

If we assume, however, that the essential resources are available, then 
it is possible to^identify the clusters of capabilities which teachers and 
other SiJIplalists need to plan '^rppare, and execute productive lEPs. These 
blusrerl^- be viewed ^ Mitial components of the professional 

culture, the professional behaviors that the public can expeot all teachers 
to, be able to perform at a safe and competent level. 

It is highly significant that although the discussions began around 
coQje^rrfs* for students with handicaps and Public Law 94-142, the competency 
clusters which were derived are quite general ^nd haye impricatlons for all 
students. 

Clusters of Capabilities . 
Ttie tollowli^^ Levi cUist^jrs were extra^ed from bioad discussions and 

r 

<^xp<j L 1 eiii.es relating to the Implementation of training, pr ogramS ^ to r teachers 
wlio are engage J lu iiioeLliig L fie new feq ul t c;me u L s of Public Law 94-142. The 
v^luolero a It; not InLendetl i<> be compleLr; ui muLually exclusive. The^ are 
uat presci^Lt^d lu a syatemaLic sequence and they are not offered as 
competency statements in the sense of "conpetency-based" instruction; they 
are both more discursive and less det;,ailed In phrasing than competency 
statements should be. At this stage, the clufiters simply prqvide a 
convenient map of the domains of professional competence that appear to be 
Important to every teacher who participates In the design and Implementation 
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of Individualized InstrucClon. 

1. Curriculum (i.e., what is deliberately taught in school) 

It is clear that the addition of handicapped youngsters to regular 
classrooms Increases the breadth and variety of students' learning needs and 
skills. This greater s[)read of abilities, in turn, creates a major demand 
for curriculum that treats subject matter with fewer assumptions about prior 
learnings ^nd prevlpusly acqi^ed skills. Teachers h^ve been <«orking hard 
over the past cent^ij^o make their classes more homogeneous and curriculum 
materials c^jjj^spondlngly homogeneous. TEPs and the increasing presence of 
handicapped students In classrooms turn such assunptlons and trends on their 
heads. • The heart of the movement toward individualized a^d persa^ialized 
instruction is the optimal .development of each child and, therefore, 
assumptions and goals must be based on heterogeneity. 

^ A\l teachers should have a general knowledge of the school curriculum 
that is'offered from kindergarten through high scho.ol (K-12). Every teacher 
should -be able to describe'/ the curriculum content /nd objectives which are 
typical of the nation's elementary and secondary slhools, and the rationale 
for each major curriculum element. They shouldX be able to relate t|te 
^curriculum to what.Ms known about the development of children and youth and 
to the functions of schools as social Institutions- They must be skilled in 
the preparation of in41 vlduaUzed currlcular plans for children based upon 
careful assessments of individual needs. Thesf? knowledges and skills are as 
necessary for prof ess ion^tl educators as th^ knowledge of. the bones and 
muscles of the body is'for physician^, regardless of specialization. 

This is u^t to say that everyone in education must be a specialist in 
reading, art, modern languages, or other specific currlcular components, any 
more than every physician must be an expert In bone surgery or In the 
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cellular structure of ihuscle tlr.r^n^. Inf^tMd, It Is to say that a sound 
general knowledge of curriculum If? necessaryS In order that responsible 
planning xfor pupils can be done with ^ assurance that no essential { 
considerations are overlooked • 
Recommendation: 

The preparation of all teachers should include the study of and 
first-hand experience witB curriculum principles , guides , and structure from 
pre-schgol through secondary school levels . All major subjects that are 
syltj^tically taught in schools by professionals should be included . The 
^"eans and procedures by ^ which curriculum is developed , adopted , and changed 
shouted be understood and there should he practice in designing and modifying 
curriculum and materials , especially to suit the individual nyds of 
students, * 



2. Teaching Basic Skills 



EKLC 



Al^ teachers should be able to teach the basic skills effectively, • 
These sTllls fall Intg three main categories: literacy, life maintenance, 

riiid persuiifil deveiopmeiiL. . They also neod preparation for co-teaching and 
ochei foLin.-^ ot ^ o 1 la bo ra L t ve work with specialists who are called "dpon to 
i>i. 1 ,l<_ 1 (ki ciitj 1 v/e licij) i.i t>at*l^ rtkllls tor ticlecLrid students* 

lliei.ioy ski^K^ ^Lc. Lhotte toL wlilch tlie schuol hatt primary 
> lis 1 hi 1 1 rtiid.wf^.Ji fiLc ueces,sary , to continued learning as well as to 
«-ftlclt-iiL pert.Amance In nost work situations* They inclu<le reading, which 
all teachers should be able to^ tedch to at least fifth-grade level (word 
attack, word recognition, comprehension, and rate), s writing (letter 
tonrtdLlon, sentence structure, and paragraph structure"),^ spel ling (rules and 
exLitipL Ions ) » at 1 thine tic (who^-number Computation, simple fractions, t f^ne , 



and 5pasureraent applications), ^udy (use of resohrces, critical thinking, 

speaking (sending and receiving accurate verbal 
mesff^wa^' Expression, and intonation), 

JnlfMt be argued that only teachers of the elementary grades need to 
be prepared as teachers of reading an4 undoubtedly such teachers do need to 
have very strong preparation in reading instruction. However, ^the intention 
here is to make the case that literally all teachers, in'cluding those at 
Secondary and vocational levJls, need to understanc^.processas^ of teacHinp 
reading at basic levels. All teachers' need t^ assist their students' in 
developing better lendliiK sk I I , they need to choose reading materials 
appropriately, to set ^.o^ls Tui leadli.g raretully. nad to work with 
specialists In reading knowledgeably . 

. Mfe maintenance skill s 'are those necessary for survival and effective 
functioning in society. Sometimes referred to as survival or life skills, v 
^ they include health (personal hygiene and nutrition), safety (danger signs, 
maneuvering in traffic, and home safety^, consunjerisn i (making purchases. 



n making change, anr1 conparaLlve shopVlng), and law (tlilinan rights, appeal 
nror^'SS, cot\iS^ t,ystem, and personal llaVI-lty). 

Pe^r^^l deveJ.opmcnt^ ^iilil uc-c^e sa l y foi se U - a c t aa i i za t 1 oil - 

'lc^a.:hers should be able Lo exei»,>ltry a tilnf» ocn.-.c or Identity and persoiial 



integration tni Lhelr s tod., a l . SluCe a 11, . i od 1 v i <i ua L>, s t rugg le^^i th values, 
philosophical po^^ltlons, moral behavior and basic life issues, teachers 
^should provide mature modey for their studentrs in these ^ domains. They 
should be prepared to assist students in processes of goal setting, 
declsiou-naking , problem-so Ivi u^; and conflict resolution, in Uoth intra- and 
interpersonal dlmetisions, as as[)eet8 <>t tbelr own personal deve^ts^^ent . 
Similarly teachers should be prepared to help students acquire good habits 



and skills in recreational activities and' in creative approaches to both\ 
work and play. The teachers sjjould also be able to relate their subject 
matter to its career implications, i.e., the several life careers in wKlch 
individuals engage as menbers of sociaiy ,^s4.ncluding : 1) paid employment, 2) 
homenaking/ family member, 3) avo- ,i lonal' Ipursuits, ami 4) involvemd^t in 
£lvic affairs; ^. j w * ^i^. $ 



Recommenda 1 1 ons :( 



The preparation of all teach^ should include necessary elements to 

^ss^re competency In teaching the basic skills (defined to include literacy > 

l^fg maintenance . and personal development / skills) ,^nd in collaborative 

. , f ^ 

practice with specialists , in basic skills Instruction . Instr uction should 

•4 ' . 

be provided in teaching the skill areas as such . addition , supervised 

practical experience should be provided in teaching of lite racy,' life 

' 

maintenance , arid personal developnjent skills . ^ 

'\l 3. Class >Managenent ^ * ^ 

All teachers should he able to apply Individual and group management 
I skills to Insure a high Ittvei of positive response from pupils in 
Instruct lc>nal" situations. 

^ The skilled mrxMA^c^mc^a .1 > Kw.^uS r...lps ^lv.IuuLo lo maintain aLLentlon 
to ^.:hool -rela<ed lenr-iiu^- a. Livitteti cinl tv. build positive ft;ellpgs about 
tht-nselves, their c la ...Ma te:> . and their .^cl.ouis. Teachers lieed to be highly 
effective In gr oup^ale rt Ing technlcpies, management of transitions In school 
activities, responses to dally (.L^lses, and management of a variety of^ 
learning activities In a single setting at the same time (Horg, undated). 
For efrectlve ijearnlng outcomes^ ^ tine on tni^ks and favorable atb^^des need 
to be maximized. Students need t<) learn to ^are Increasingly in the 

lA 
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responsibility for §iffective management, and helping tbfem ' learn in this 

domain i^ a primary task for teachers.^ 

All teachers should be able to apply behavioral analysis pT^ocedures 

(sometimes called behavior modlf lcatlo|t||^ or - o - ^ ingency |Pnagement 
■ procedures! and #>ier spf flc method ogles to encourage both scholastic 

achl-evement and acceptable personal and social conduct, and to Instruct 

parents and teacher aides in applying t'hose procedures under • teacher 

guidance. ■ \ 

R^cdhmendatlon: ^ , 

All teachers should be proficient in class management p'rocdjures . 

Including a pplied behavior analysis , group alerting , gu-ldlng transitions . 

materials arrangement , crisis InteWntlon techniques , and groi^p appjroaches 

to creating positive affective climate . 



roi^ appjrc 



t 

^. Professional Consultation and Communications 

All teachersr ahould be proficient in consultation and other forms^f 
professional conmurtic.atlpn, as both initiators and receivers, to establish 
and maintain responsible interactions with colleagues and administrators. 

Teachers should be able to ^jerve as consultants. Teachers who 
specialize, for instance, tn working with children who have visual 
^airments should be able to consult with other teachers on the kinds of 
methods and materials that they should learn to use with visually impaired 
pupils in their regular classes. At the/ sane time, all teachers should^ 
learn to be competent receivers aud/users of consultation. 

\ ■ V — 

Educators should ^ be practiced at collaborating with colleag^ues who 
share .responsibility for individual students* programs. Regular teachers 
and speech-language pathologists, for instance, must deliberately and 
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planf^^^o^ei^t and reln^||g^each other^^^ork with pupils* Readiness 
^^PJilp" ^ member of #^fs|pm ' doe^' ndt ^oroe naturally to most 
profeSfilltKrial^ be developed^ through guided ;erlence. ' . 

^ 

Teachers also need to know how to negotiate objectively and equably- 
wl^th colleagues,' administrators, employers, and other persons when the^lr 



goals, values, philosophies, or prIoriW-fis differ. Matters for , negotiation 
may range over working conditions, curriculum design, pay and benefits, 
materials selection, need for Insejrvlce training, and other considerations. 
In all these matter? teachers rtied J;he ability to keep the atmosphere of the 
negetlat loos open, flexible, fr^e^ of personal conflict. 

Key elements In all these Interactions include a firm grounding In 
consultation and communldatioins processes, the requirements of due process, 
and a thorough knowledge of acceptable practices regarding confidentiality. 
Kqually essential in the process 4s resourcefulness^ in building trust 
relati-anships. In all collaboVa|:lo.ns , teachers ^should be encouraged to take 
co-equaL status with kll other personnel on the assumption that each 
participant in collaborative work is a specialise ^ho is sharing expertise 
la Older lo create optimal school pro>;Lams for individual pupils. 

ij; £^ esseriL la 1 now ^^j;*!^ all Lea <.^he i^b ha v <^ Opportuniti es to masLtii: Lhe 
Ku owledfee and pry tices involved in effective consultation and other forms 
of professional communication . Every teacher should have instruction ^nd 
practicum experience leading to assured capability in these areas as part of 
preserf^ice preparation . » ^ 

5. Teacher-Parent -Student Ivelacionships 

£ll teachers should learn skills and t^ensi t Iv 1 ty in dealing wlth^ 

« 
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parents of their students and especially with parent's and siblings of 
handij^&pped and disadvantaged students. Instruction should be provided 
which enhances respect for the role 'of the family In the nurturance and 
education of_ children. This should be' extended t;o Include a history of 
^ disenfranchised groups (e.g., handicapped, black* filspanlc, native American, 
migrant) 'and .knowledge of the ^fects of such disadvantages on^^Ules, 
especlal^ly^on how family-school coritacts might be InflueWd and on how 
parents may view teachers and other RroVesslonals. teacbers should' have 
sonie tiralnlna and experience 1^ clinical approaches . to suspicions, 
hosLlllLy. a, id a,.«or; d,„i J,, ap,,roa(:hes co building trust and cooperation. 
They Should be .prepared to share t^chlng skll4 wUh parents, so that 
progrin elements for students can >be cont'lnueJ In the' home situation 
wJjpneirer that Is appropr latp!. " • • . 

Kec.ommpnda t ion : , ' , " - 

All teachers should have skills and sensitivity for dealing with 
P^*"^"*^^ Ml siblings of handicapped students ; they should have had 
uHPurLunlttes to practice skills jln thd« area^as £art of their practlcums In 
Leacher prepai a t 1 on . 



All teachers should be able i,, .c.i.i. .a.piio (.^.w't^ teJai.. i , ^a«,u t.Lf.cr 
l.i ways Lhat produce sat isf ;ict Ion aad sel t -Improvement . tils ability should 
be hashed on counseling skills, knowledge mjd- skill In using group activities 
that encourage cooperative behavioi , and strong foundation studies In human 
deve lopment . 

Peer and cros.. age teaching, is a spect^ form of constructive 
relationship which can he used with advantages for all participants. 
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Encouraging pupils to teach each other and to be^ helpful to one another is a 
^complex qndertaking. It offers very ii^rtant learning experiences^p the 
tutors as ^ell as to those who are tutored. Fo^ example, a teen-age boy or 
girl can acqui^iT^elf --conf idence and petsonal satisfacticm through helping 
second graders To learn to use phontc or configuration clues to/'^ unlock new 
or unfamiliar wo^s; and home economics students ca^n instruct immature 
children in self-help skills. Teachers can and should learn to use 
heterogeneous groups of pypils in wbr^ of cooperative kinds to achieve group 
goals . ^ V, ' ^ 

When teache^rs have the prerequisite skill Lo> tak^ solrld command of the 
sociai, structure of their classes thxpugh effective teaching, they find that 
they have a powerful additional tool with whfch to construct individualized 

* learning situation*. ^'^^'"^ ^ 

Recommendations: ^ 

^ir^ teachers should *- be able to convey to students the - attitude ,that 



t^tgy^ t)ear some of the responsibility for their social environment and must 
be wl 1 ling Lo help one another , Also > teich^rs need to be prepared to 
man^ige Lhe so<- la 1 s L rue Lure ot i he 1 1 cla£» t^ea by ^enerat 1 n^ coopera t i ve , 
nuit ual ly li:iill£:Lil i>chci V 1 oi >-*iaqu ^ the a Ludcu t a . f eachers need spec 1 f Ic 

iili^ ih^l de vc i t> piu^ he Le.to^euecn i S ly oooper a 1 1 ve ^ruup l 

p tocedurc s ana and c iQss-age ' tuLorlng . Th^y also should he able to 

teach students to use some of the basic counsel ing /guidance skills in 
relationships with other students . 

^ • Kxcc p L i oual Coud 1 o ns 

All teachcis sliould . t , ^ ,>v. 1 ^ of i . .1 . c... c i l\x^ 

iuHLrucHi>n ot students wlLh excej>Llonal conditions^ i-^.^ch as llmiLed sight 
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--^or hearing, emotional .problems, llmltedvCognltlve ahllltl^s^' or outstanding 
talents and gifts, and they should he aware of th^ literature and body of 
practice in each areS which can^ he pursued in depth wh>n ^ necessary — for 
example, when an exceptional student is enr^^lled in the class. ^ They need 
■|^lso to be famlli/ir with the functTons of various s peClali &t s ■ who work in 
the schools (e.g.,-^ psychologists, edticational i^udlo'lagTsts * school social 
workers, resource teachers for the visually l^lpal^^ed, e-tc . ) so that they are. 
prepared to establish teaming arrangements for ,th^ instruction of 
excepjilonal sLii<1ents, It Is not reasonable tg expect all teachers to know 
everything <:txec^|. l 1 <Miai coad 1 1 1 ()iis ; but thtiv should have fudlmeutary 

knowledge in all areaji^and know that addt tloual help Is availab,le, how to 
get It, and tiow to use It. • . 

( 

^ Recommpnda t ions r i • - . 

All prospective teachers should have preparation j.n Minders tandinp 
exceptional children , in sc hool procedures for accommodating children's 
special needs , and in the functions of specialists who serve ' exceptional 
children . Moreover f hands-on expl>riences with the children and utilizing 
iilH h^bj. 2I speciali sts uuj^tvt to be p rovided . # -"^ 

^ - He f e r L a i 

to lesolve, it Is not a mark of Inadequacy for the teacher to tefer the one 
or the other to a colleague. In fact, failure to make a referral In such an 
/ Instance Is a violation of bror<^s.3lonal ethics* Depriving a person of 

'v 

access to someone who can provide ^hd-lp Is'' professior\^l malpractice which may 
worsen a problem and caused other problems. It Is Important tQ establish the 
attitude that making a referral Is not to transfer "ownership" of , a problem 



to a' spedL^lst; rather it is a way of calling into one's situatipn a 
spe/ciallst who tnay be able to offer help. 



Few teachers are so well and so broadly il)repared that they can solve 
on their own every kind of problem which encoiHitered in schools. Wiat is 
heeded is training that will give teachers the skills to detect actual or 
potentjal^probleras, determine- whether the solutions tb the problems are 
within their professional competency, and,^if not, pepiit the referral of 

: ^ ' ' ? ■ - ^ ^ . ^ - ' 

the problem for help in solution. -Sometimes the referral will be to a 
special resource within the school, aiid sometimes, to a broader community 
agency. ' g? > 

An important a^Lot of a good referral process is being able to make 
and report systematic obse^vatiphs . of pupils who are experiencing' 
difficulties. All teachers need.^,t<jh'>:|fe in the observation of 

individual students in the context oi group behavior in their classes. 

Recommendations: 

Teachers need to learn tVie procedures for ^^Lrrals, the 

responsibilities involved , and the way to capitalize on referral resources 
in behalf of better education for individual pupils . They^st be skilled 
In niaking systematic' observations to provide data and undergird judgments 
for the referral process . There should be opyrtunttles to obtain first-hand 
experience in how both in-ischool and community agenotes operate 1 

9. Ipdivld^allzed Teaching 

Alib^^eachers should be able, while managing and monitoring a group of 
pupils, to carry but individual assessments. Identify individual learning 
styles,^ spot special needs, personalize and adapt assignments, and keep 
records^ on individual pupil progress toward established objectives. 



These skills form the essence of teaching to the Individual poplL. it 
' does not mean, of course, that all teaching Is one-on-one, and it does not 
mean that the teacher should attend to all pupils at the sane time with the 
same (fegree of Intensltjr. It does mean that the teacher has mastered the 
tactics of Instruction which result In a reasonably close match between the 
Interests atid abilities of each pupil, the content that Is being taught, and 
the methods of Instruction being used. 

Teachers should be able to understand and Interpret theory and research 
relevant to the Individualizing of Instruction, be able to discern strengths 
and weaknesses of children's abilities, be knowledgeabl^ about diverse 
models for Individualized instruction, be skillful In (developing objectives 
for each student, and be able to assess whether each student Is meeting the 
objectives. 

A particularly Important aspect of Individualizing Instruction Is 
competency In using assessment 'and grading systems that promote honest and 
.useful Information sharing with the Individual student and parents. Thus, 
teachers should be competent in domaj^ or criterion-referenced assessment 
and In "structuring case data for Interpretation of the child's total 
educational situation. Also, they should be able to conduct valid 
evaluations of their own instruction. 

Recommendations: 

All teachers should be competent in - the assessment of the Individual. 
student's educational needs and in adapting instruction to the individual . 
Starting from the first week of teacher preparation , and continuing until 
its completion/ trainees should be in the company of « experienced teachers 
who individualize education expertly and of specialists who can help In 
diagnostic and Inst rue tional processes . 
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10m Professional Values 

All teachers. In their personal coramltmetits and professional behavior 
Mi%h pupils, parents, and colleagues, should exemplify the same 
consideration for all Individuals and their educational rights as are called 
for In Public Law 94-142 and In the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. These 
.Include the rlg^t of individual ^ students to due process In all school 
placement decisions, to education In the least restrictive environment, and 
to carefully Individualized education* 

They also should be skilled In assisting others (parents, colleagues, 
pupils) In understanding and accepting as positive values^ the Increasing 
diversity In characteristics of students who are enrolled In regular^hool 
programs. Th6y need to be able to llsteff to opposing viewpoints without 
considering^ them as attacks on their own behaviors or values* 

Both practicing teachers and teacher educators should be skillful and 

n * 

consistent models in what they say and do as professionals and of commitment 

^\ 

to the impleipentatlon of the national and state laws relevant to education. 
If they choose to dissent, which they ave free to do as a matter of 
individual conscience, they should distinguish clearly between their 
continuing professional obligation to their students and each other under 
existing law, and their rights as individuals to propose and promote orderly 
changes in the t^Wm 

Recommendations: 

Selection and training processes in teacher education should include 
attention to values which give primary place to individual students , their 
needs and rights . Such values are required on £ moral basis for anyone 
Involved in teaching ; but they are undergirded by codes of ethical behavior 
established by the teaching profession and in law . Teachers in training 
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should be oriented to ethical codes regarding their responsibilities to 
Individual pupllR . 

School law , and the regulations that relate to Ijt , also should become 
part of Uie foundation of preparation for all teachers . The knowledge Is 
necessary for the safeguarding of pupils^ rights , se lf-protection , and 
Intelligent professional behavior • 

Assessment and glannlng for Revision In 
' Teacher Preparation 

In this third section two major topics are presented: (a) a general 
model for the conceptualization of teacher preparation and (b) the 
recapitulation of the ten competency clusters In the context of a definite 
structure or model suggesting a system to advance the analysis, evaluation, . 
and planning of teacher-preparation programs • 

Fhp Teacher-Preparation Model 

Following Is the 6utllne of a model for the conceptualization, of 
teacher preparation. It Involves two major dimensions: (a) areas of study 

ind (b) Instructional modes. 

« / > 

Under "Areas of Study" are presented five general domains for the 

)rganlzatlon of the content or subject matter of teacher preparation; they 

ire designated by letters (A tl^rough E) and can be described as follows: 

A- The general or liberal education which Is designed to 
produce an "educated" person. The studies are those prescribed by 
the liberal arts faculties of iu^stltutlons of higher education as 
the central core of knowledge which must be acquired by all degree 
candidates. Certain to be Included are courses In the humanities, 
sciences, mathematics , literature, and languages. 

B. Specific subjects - In the sjpeclalty area In which a 
student Intends to teach. Obviously,' the choice to teach In 
primary, secondary, special, or vocational education «.equlres 
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different kinds and degrees of preparation. For example, a 
student must expect to meet very high competency standards in 
mathematics If he wishes to teach that subject at the high school 
or vocational school level; less advanced courses^ In mathematics 
are needed for primary school teaching, 

# C. Undergirdlng disciplines . Each profession has Its *aBe * 
l,n one or more disciplines which are basic to It, foundational, or 
undergirdlng,. The special concerns of the; teacher trainees for 
human development and the efficient operation of 'social. systems 
would dictate some areas of study, especially psychology, for 
example. Studies Included here' are basic In, nature but selected 
for relevance to teaching. Though commonly taught through liberal 
arts, there Is no Inherent necessity that It be so. 

D. Educational foundations includes the humanistic and ^ 
behavioral studies, that form a bridge between undergirdlng 
disciplines and their specif Ic application to teaching practices 

in the schools. Here, for example, are Included history, (of 
education), philosophy (as related to basic principles and 
commitments in education), sociology (as related to the structures 
and processes of schooling as a social system), and psychology (as 
related to the studies of le;arners and the management of 
instructional procedures). ' The purpose §nd projcesses of schooling 
are the starting pointy for studies in educational foundations; 
they reflect on education and have meaning for practice but do not 
reach the specif ic level of teaching; practice. 

E. Professional . practice . The specific knowledge, 
, strategies, and models for the professional practice of teachers, 

plus consideration of the attitudes and values which mtist permeate 
the life and commitments of the truly prof#5slonal teacher. Among 
) specific studies here would* be curriculum, methods of teaching, 
diagnostic procedures and materials, and systems of instructional 
management. ^ 

'■■^ • ' ■ ^ 

The ^nodel also Includes a s6fles of six "Itistructlonal Modes." In 
pough ^p<luenice, ^the :(.hfet^^^^ represent a' progression from direct 

Xn8^:^tr^t4 student in teacher preparation is the object, 

't;W0d^|x;^5^<K«'iw whe^6 the student begins to take more initiative 

j^or/«iX**^^i^ l^is: own learning using special resources and laboratories, and 
finally, to nodes in which the student is confronted with corpplex clinical, 
field, and internship experiences- and to which he/she is expected to respond 
in a professional manner. The instructional modes and other features of the 
model are presented in schematic form in Figure 1. 
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INSTirUCTIONAL MODES 



AREAS OF STUDY 



A. General Liberal 



B. , Subject Speclalty(les) 

C. Underglrdlng Disciplines 



D. Educational Foundations 

E. Professional Studies 

— knowledge 

— strategies 

— models 

— atf Itudes/valuae 




INlPUT 



* I PROCESS 



OUTPUT 



/ . 



Standaf-ds 
as/ set by 
the teaching 
profession 
with learner 
accountability 



Figure 1. The Educatlor/ of Professional Teachers: Areas of; • 
Study/Modes of Instruction.* 

* Adapted by Robert Hfi^^sam from a model first proposed in the bicentennial 
report of the AACTE 6n Educating A Profession JHowsam. et. al., 1976). 
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Across the bottom of the schema presented in Figure 1 is an 
input-process-output model that ..indicates ^he systemic nature of teacher 
education toward the level of professional competence expected by the 
profe^ion. Learner accountability is emphasized because admission to and 
continuance in ,a profession depend upon practitioner possession and use of 
the extant professional culture. Imj)licit in the model is the necessity of 
clearly specifying objectives or stpndards toward which all work is 

directed. Implicit al6o is the need for effective evaluation systems, both 

— , 

formative and suramative. ^ ^ 

Superimposed .diagonally across the matrix formed by the intersect of 



the columns and rows are three overlapping circles: "modeling," 
"mentoring," and "tutoring." These designations are characteristics of 
effective teaching which seem to transcend their mere consideration as 
strategies of instruction. They are, instead, the essence of greatness in 
mastef teachers. - "Tiodeling" refers to behaving ^ in/way^ that cause the 
student, whether consciously or unconsciously, to imitate the observed 
behavior; teacher education urvivfeifsally ^^s^ it explicates* 



^ "Mentoring"' is the procesW^, />y^ sShich . teachers exercise conscious 
responsibility for personally interceding in the <||yelopment of J the student 
and in the making of wise choices in are^s, that* will determine future 
directions. Mentoring is individual and highly personal. Studies have 
shown that most successful persons can identify one or morjB mentors in their 
lives. "Tutoring" is one-on-one instruction w^vfen the need for such 
attention is evident. It can he cross-age, peer, professional, or o^er. 



Competency Clusters in the Preparation Structure 

% 

In this final section, consideration is given to each of the ten 
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competency elis^irs In the context of the teacher-preparation model. 
Although brlpf, the presentation Is sufficiently specific to be useful to 
teacher educators who wish to examine th*ir own programs or to accreditation 
or other agencies that have .^occasion to monitor, the operations of 
teacher-education programs. ^. • * \. 

The^ discussion Is organized In thW form of a chart that conslsts^of 
three parts: (a) the identification of the competency cluster; (b) the 
. designation by capital and lower case letters of the area^vof study and 
instruction^ modes which are Involved (for Key, see Fig. 1); and (c) a 
brl«f delineation of process guidelines or standards in the area, 'it should 
be recognized that the selection of areas of study is somewhat arbitrary 
since institutions may be organized in different ways 'and allocate functions 
accordingly. Similarly, there will be differences in 'modes between and 
among institutions. 
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Areas of • 
Study antl / 
Instructional 
Modes 

B. Sufcj'ect Specialty(ies) 
E. Professional Studies 

M. Presentation-Lecture 
N. Learning Resources 
P. Clinical 



D. Educational Foundatiqps 

E. Professional Studies 



M. Presentation-Lecture 
N. Learning Resburces 
0. Laboratory / 
Clinical /- 
. Fi^ld 
^R. Internship \ • 



V 



- Description . 

' ^ ^ ''' ■■■< ) \ 

Eveiy candidate for teaching should be provided througlf direct > ' 

instruction with a knowledge 5f the school curHculp from 
kindergarten through high school. They should eicamine samples 
of curriculum materials in leaniing rejburce centers and make 
observations of instruction in various curricular areas at all '•: 
levels of schooling. Students should know how curriculum 
decisioris are made and be aware of and concei;ned with prsper » 
sequencing and interrelations of curricular components. They ^ ' 
should be able to relate curricular topics tq basic considerations 
about :the history, purposes, and governance of schooling and 
to knowledge on human developnt. They should have experience 
in planning a curricula fornndividual students, including those 
whose needs dictate mbdifications in the ordinary structure of 
the curriculum, ' - J 

All teachers should be able, to teach literary' skills frdm beginning' 
up to at least fifth:grade level and be proficient in instruction ■ 
which mintains and Advances good literary skills at advanced 
levels. TJiis will j-equire familiarljty with literacy teaching 
material's, some clinical (one-on-one/)r small group) experience plus 
supervised applications in field M internship, situations . 
Similarly, all teachers must be. able to teach personal and life- 
■ maintenance skills (safety, personal hygiene, mobility, and the 
like) -and take a share of responsibility with^^ll other teachers • 
for instruction in these'areas. Teachers Sihould.be able to relate 
instruction in these areas to the purposes of schooling and they 
should be *le to relate their teaching roles to those of specialists 
in the cases of students who' have exceptional n^^s. 



*Fb; exanple, regardless of what, specialty area of teaching .they ky be in, teachers should be skillid in intro^ 
dUQi^ new vocabulary, creating the "set" for appropriate fonns t)f reading comprehension, checking on student 
backft)und (through survey exams), on prerequisite basic skills and concepts for an instructional unit, etc. 
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Teaching 
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to 



Exceptional 
Conditions 
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C. Undergirding - ; 

"■Disciplines - • 

D. Educational Toundations 

E. Professional Studies 

m. 'PresentatiJn-Lecture 
n; Leaniing Fes^ources 
0, Laborator)! , v 
l|. Clinical 
i Field 
r, Inteniship 



I, 



D. ^ucational Foundations 

E. Professional Studies 

m. Presentation-Lecture 

n. Learning Resources 

p. Clinical 

q. Field 

r. Internship ■ 



fi^ fll ''f^,^''^^ ^' ^^"7 out^^ito assessMs to 
establ sh the developmental level of students in the subject mattlr 
ei4_^ught and.to identify students who have specialjK 
: Mnung styles. They should also be able to personal^ 'and adapt 
assignments and keep records of progress for individual sti;dent|. ; 
% should be able to state individual goals and objectives for 
stu ents and to carry out careful assessments in each domin of 
instruction-. Ihey should be familiar with: at least some of the 
major systems tIGE, IPi; CAI, etc.) for the general managej^nt of 
individualized instruction. This competency cluster calls for 
strong preparation^in criterion- or doiin-referenced assessment 
as we las-non referenced testing. Jfacher candidates should be 
expected to participate directly, in /variety of supervised clinical 
stales that involve idividualiz^/ssessMts of L students 
parent consultation, conunication with diagnostic specialists ' 
[I.e., special educators, school psychologists, school social 
workers, speech-language pathologistsv educational audiologists 
etc..], observance of due procjpss principles, and the writing of' 
IK'S. I IS important th^t the teacher of teachers piwide a model 
of individualized teaching. ^ viucamoaei 

m teachers should recognize exceptional conditions in pupils 
that;ca 1 for educational adaptations. They should know the key 
tfinninobgy and be able to specify the instructional (and special 
service] assistance needed to maintain those pupils in regular 
classes. 'This domain should include presentations to teacher- 
education students pf basic infomation on exceptionality and 
coimon adaptations. in regular classes. Also, experiences at 
Clinical, field, and internship levels .should include interactions 
with exceptional students. 

Although P L. 94-142 refers only to handicapped students, it is 
importaiit that teachers be prepared to deal effectively with ' ' 
g^^M^and talM^ ■ 

Wedp of 'the mjor pnnciples-and practiced derived'-from 
research and experience in working with gifted students.'^ Also*, 
all teachers riiust be committed to and able to competently manaee 
instruction lAich is multicultural in orientation 
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Professional 
Values^, 
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D. Educational Foundations All teachers should recognize that they can obtain help from, teachinij' 
'^"^"""^ c.^.„. (.Qllg^^gj specialists and that it is a sign ofi si^eriof ■ 

professional ^ability and statije, not of weakness-, to recognize m 
help is needeffJid to ask for- it, use'it, and acknowledge its value. • 
Teachers, should be skilled, in making arid recording systematic obse}- 
vations of their student^ as a basis for informed referral and con- 
sultation, n^is competency clusteI^ also calls 'for knowledge of th^ 
roleg of various specialists, plus "clinical experience in referral ' 
procedures. All teachers should be generally familiar with'the full 
range of special services both within the schools and i^U broader 
comnunity, t 



\ 
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E. Professional Studies 

.m. Presentatipn-lectur^ 
i n., learning Resources 
p. Clinical 
q. Field 
r. Internship 



C. Undergirding . All teachers shouK be,prepared to manage with higiskill the relations' . 

Disciplines -among their, students in "peer tutoring," "ci:oss-age tutoring," and 

D. Educational J^oundations other group activities. TeacRers should be skilled in giving students 

E. Professional Studies developmental perspective^ abowt their own problems "and concerns, in \ 

• , ^ teaching them to Ije mutually helpful and supportive, to one another, 

m. Presentation-Lecture and in giving' theln increasing ..responsibility for helping^to manage the- 

n. Learning Resource ^ education^ environment. ITiis set -of competencies requires strong 

0. Laboratory i^rientation in developiiental and counseling psychology plus supervised > 

^' ^}^^^ experiences^ in laboratory, clinical, field, and internship settings. ' ' 

r. Internship . ■ v / * 

S^^^- r^^^^^ '^^'^^ ^^^^ ^¥ informed, concerning such concepts as "right " 

C. Undfrgirding , to edu^ktion," "least restrictive afternative," and "due process," par- 

Disciplines ticularly as they relate to education for children fr(^ ijiinor\ty groups 

D. Educational Foundations and those who are handicapped. , ,lliey should make professional commitments 

E. Professional Studies - -l. 
m. ^Eyesentation-Lecture 
n. Learning Resources 
0. Laboratory 
p. Clinical 
q. held 
r. Internship 



to^the realization of the valxi which these concepts represent.. To 
achieve the goals in this area it is essential thkt prospective teachers 
receive relevant instruction as part ofi. thei/ general , foundational , 
and professiojial studies; perhaps m6re Wtial, is that the attitudes , 
be moiled by ^eir,insti'uttorS and be fully exemplified in thfe- field ' . 
and iiitemship settings^used for teacher preparation, 

0 

■ \' ' ■ .'1(1 
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Professional' 
Interactions 



Teacher- 
Parent- 
Student 
Rfilationships 



Pupil and Class 
'Management 



C. Undergirding 

Disciplines ^ 
, D. Educational Foundations 
E. Professional Studies 
0. Laboratory ' / 
p. Clinical 
q. Field 
Internship 



C. Undergirding 

Disciplines 

D. Educational Foundations 

E. Professional Studies,.r 

m, Presentation- Lecture 
0. Laboratory 
p. Clinical 
q. Field 
r. Irt^temship 

C. Undergirding 

Disciplines 

D. Educational Foundations 

E. Professional Studies 

m. Presentation- Lecture 

n. Learning Resources 

0. Laboratory^^. 

q. Field _ ' 

r. Internship 



All teachers should T)e knowledgeable about processes of consultation, 
effeaive cojimunications, and inteipmf^^ional planning. Hiis 
knowledge requires strpng elements of 'preparation -in relevant 
disciplines and educational foundations plus si^ervised exper- 
ience in dinical, field, and internship settings. Specific 
instruction in parent education and counseling should be pro- 
vided. Important contributions to training should be expected 
from other professional fields, such as Counseling Psychology. 

■i 

All teacher^ hould have knowledge of the functions of families and 
how families interact with bureaucratic structures (including the 
schools) in which family member^become irtvolved. TTiey should be 
especially i)ell informed about difficulties which may arise in 
school/family interactions when the .family is part of a disen- 
franchised group or when individual students are handicapped or 
unusual in some way. Teachers should have experience at clinical 
levels and in all other practicum settings in meeting with parents 
to plan school programs. TTiey should have experience in working 
with other professionals in the same context. Tliey should have 
training and experiertce in sharing educational tasks with parents. 

All teachers must be skilled ingeneral classroom management procedures, 
including group p];ocessej (e.g., use of heterogeneous cooperative 
groups), group approaches to creating positive affective climate, 
and, approaches for achieving group attention and individual orien- ■ 
tation to taSk. TTiese competencies call for spedfic elements of 
preparation in undergirding disciplines and educational foundations, 
especially in areas of sociology and social psychology, and for 
professional instruction and experience in application of procedures 
in group settings. A specific set of insights to and skills in 
applied behavior analysis should be included, in which case both 
clinical and classroom applications should be required. 
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Some Implications ' 

Obviously, the preceding materials have been developed from a 
particular perspective, that engendered by the principles of Public Law 
94'-142. Although this important law has surprisingly complex and 
fundamental implications for teacher preparation, it is clear that t>ie 

contents of this paper represent only a part of what needs to be considered 

L 

in the formulation of a total .program for teacher preparation. Thus, it is 
intended that thite statement be used as a stimulus for creating a broader 
set of alternative statements about teachex education In general. 

A number of teacher educators and other persons who are interested in 
teacher education have prepared responses to this paper in which they 
Consider the broader implications for qll of teacher education. They raise 
critical issues about teacher preparation, such as the time or life-space 
requirements and resources necessary for effective teacher preparation. May 
this not be the time and occasion for moving solidly for a minimum of five 
years in^TS-ad-^^ the customary four for entry level preparation for 
teaching? Other major Issues surely needing attention include the 
following : 

•'•How do we airan^c insttucLton In undeigltdiaft disciplines aud 
education foundations that, bt^aides reflecting disciplinary 
structure, also reflect the structures and realities of 

r 

teaching/learning problems In the schools? 
•••How can we arrange for sufficient flexihllit^Mn staffing teacher 

education programs so tha.t new elements of Importance can be drawn 

from various departments of the college or university? 
•••How can we arrange the continuing development of present teacher 

education faculties so that they can address competently the 
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emerging new issues and challenges In teacher education? 
'••'•Are we expecting too much of the "great mass of "regular" teachers 

and do we nee^ to work through a differentiated staffing strategy as 

we try to meet added challenges to the classroom? 
•••What are the Implications of Public Law 94^142 and other new forces 

for change for the preparation of school personnel besides 

teachers? 

This statement was prepared In the belief that Public Law 9/,-142 
reverberates against the basic structures of teacher preparation; that It 
amounts to a new and urgent call for examining the basic content and 
structure of teacher preparatloa. It is hoped that this statement and the 
set of responding papers will become one force In energizing a new and more 
searching look at teacher preparation, not only by teacher educators, but 

also by other persons, such as political leaders and Interested citizens. 

/ 

who believe that effective education for liandlcapped students requires 
fundamental Improvements in all of teacher preparation and teacher 
Ii^rformance. It Is tim^ to raise public school teaching to the Important 
professional status which it deserves afid which the school and the public 
Interest reqq^re. 

.At the time or I I. la w.in,.^ ^Aa^,..c, 1-*/^; wolk Is underway In the 
offices pt the National SuppoiL Systems ['roJ,ecL at the University of 
Minnesota to analyze each of the ten competency clusters and the major 
elements of processes of teacher education to delineate a set of 
toplcd—perhaps 30 to 40 in number— on which efforts will be concentrated to 

r ■' • 

develop materials useful in teacher education situations. The materials 
will be oriented, first, to assessment; that la, they will be useful to 
teachef educators who wish to examine their own competencies and the teacher 
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preparation programs they conduct for covetage of certain critical topics. 
Secondly, they will provide sketches of the knowledge arid skill bases 
Included uMer each topic; these should provide "^starters- for teacher 
educatorsywho wish to make new efforts for Improvement In the selected 
areaq. Hopefully, these materials . will make It possible for 
teacher-preparing Institutions to "map** their strengths, weaknesses and 
needs in relation to the content and processes said to be Important In 
earlier portions of this paper. 
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Commentary 

. on Teacher Education for Malnstreamtn^ . 
(A Tape Transcription) 

Robert B. Howsam 
Introduction 

It has been Interesting to be Involved with you In your deliberations ' 
about programs of higher education. My participation leads me to the 
following remarks, the purposeof which Is to analyze, put In context, and 
perhaps In places enlighten the discussions. 

In 1910 Abraham Flexner Issued the report which resulted from the 
Carnegie , Found»tlon-suppof ted study of medical education. It l8 an '-^ 
enlightening document—one wh^ch you- would enjoy. As one reads, one 
reallz#that If you were to remove "medical" and "medical education" and 
Insert "teaching" and "teacher education," much of the content would be 
% remarkably contemporary. The difference between 1910 and 1980 would be the 
•difference of professions-Tmedlclne and teaching. 

Flexner came to his conclusions after looking at the medical profession 
^-and the dlstnal conditions In which It found Itself. After examining the 
medical education Institutions and the horrible conditions found in 
them— far transcending most of the things we could find In our sltuatlon--he 
came to the conclusion that the only solution to the y^roblem "I/as to 
concentrate on the preparation of medical people for th^/ medical profession ^ 
.4nd contr6l the quality of that preparation. Once that was done, the 
medical profession began Its forward march. Suddenly, almost explosively 
(the time was right apparently). It happened. It. was made to happen by 
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concentrating on the development of medical science through research and 

medical, practitioners through training. 

We In education seem' to have no alternative but to do likewise. We 
will spend our lives, and our successors will spend theirs. In a succession 
of crises If we do not go^ hack to the root and ^t at what It is that we 
have t6 be able to deliver. It does not matter whether the specific Issue 
l8 multicultural education or malnstreamlnR or something else; each Issue Is 
fund.a men tally rooted In the capacity of the profession to deliver services. 
If we do not keep o^r eye dn that, we will have missed the main purpose for 
which we ^re supposed to be In lousiness. 

I often tell people that It takes two kinds of Institutions to deliver 
a professional service to the society. One Is the delivery institution we 
have been focusing on— the school—the delivery Institution for educational 

services. The other Institution is the profession that delivers those 

1 

services In the school. In my view, our primary attention should be on the 
development of the profession. If we do, our Jobs well, the schools will be 
able to take care of themselves. And if we continue not ^o do our jobs, 
there Is nothlr>^ under the sun the 3chools can do to take care of 
themselves*, t^cept \<y lul u la de s,>c: i ^ t ton^i||^oi:allz t ug the prepaiatlou of 
ceact^efci li, the wolk ^a^oe. The uiily altecnattve left to lociny 

superlnteudeut^ ot schooi^ v/tio ^lc confronted wltti a pioblem such as 
malnstreamlng is to go in and try to patch the system with In-service 
education. If we In teacher education continue to allow that to happen, we 
are very likely to be bypassed totally in the^ processes. Vlhen school 
superintendents cry out that colleges and unl\^ers i t les cannot prepare 
teachers, they are speaking from their own personal experience as to 'the 
kind of professional service that they get. They cone to that conclusion 
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because, although we have had teacher education for 150 years, the product 
is not able to perform to the needed level. That Is what led our Commission 
on Education for the Profession of Teaching to emphasize the preparation of 
teachers and to try to find the conditions under which we ctfii ^! do that 
properly. 

I frequently comment, too, on academic freedom, about which there has 
been a great deal of talk. The concept of academic freedom comes from the 
academic profession and It applies in pure form only to the academic 
profession. It was for this that the universities were created and given 
Onutonomy. The academic prof es slon— the oldest ot all the 

professions— declared that. In order to perform Its functions. It had to 
have . the right of social criticism, free Inquiry, free teaching, and 
dissemination. When you consider a professional school, however, you are 
talking about a preparation Institution whose program Is rationally built on 
consensual agreement among the members of the total profession. Such a 
consensus Is based on research and on accumulated, carefully examined; 
experiences. Once the substance of the preparation Is decided. Institutions 
and professors are boand to deliver. We as professors In a professional 
school do not have the right to call academic freedom into play in matters 
of instructional delivery. We -lo ,iot have the right to say. "I am going |to 
do this and I^m not going to do that." If we belong to the profession, we 
are accountable tp, the profession. We have to dance to Its tune. (Nothing 
In such a position should be Interpreted as restrictive of the professor's 
right and obligation to question, to challenge, to research and experiment 
and to seek pro'gram change.) ^ / 

We m teacher education have tried tb play both sides of that street, 
like the man in the Civil Wdr virho could rti^t decide whether he was on the 
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aide of\the North or on the side, of the Souch]"^*^! so wore a blue coat and 
gray trousers. He got shot^ In both, 'We have been shot in both just too 
long» and now we must make our choices. We can be the Cinderella of the 
academic community, which we have always been and will continue to be, or we 
can -stand up and be counted and become a respectable profession In our own 
right. To accomplish this, we will have to give up that comfortable little 
spot, where, though the sisters go to the balj, at least they drop us the 
crumbs from the ^nds of their fingers. That is not Rood enough for us, but 
It Is all we willuget as long as' we Insist that we are academics and that we 
want our Idi&ntificatlon within the academic community. I am sick of the 
Rane. It does not fit us. If we cannot buy in on the Idea of profession, 
then I think we do not buy in on what our prof esslon /needs and has to offer 
us.. I spend much of my life trying to rationalize that issue in my own mind 
and trying to convince other peopleV 

^s J have been listening to you, I think you have Identified a number 
of different phases through which we have to pass. Before I even^ mention 
them, I think I ought to warn you that linear thinking in connection with 
the process you are undergoing Is a very dangerous thing. One doe/^ot say, 
"We have to do this before we^ can do that," because many developments can 
and do go 6n at once. Anybody who deals with systems learns to take hold of 
a system anywhere he can get hold of it, and ^to manipulate and massage the 
elements qf the system all at once, not just one at a time. Rarely does* 
one need to say, "We have to get to thig^pot with the faculty before we 
begin to do that." As far as ^ anr concerned, it la far better to think in 
terms of a number of different phases or developmental processes that we 
have to go through. 

It,||eems to me that we have been talking about orientation a great 
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deal. How are we to orient ourselves and how are we to orient our 
colleagues? Knowing what something U about is clearly a phase that we have 
to go through, and clearly it is a first step. However, I do not see any 
reason why we cannot start almost at once to develop some position 
statements. A small group of people can begin to write down the assumptions 
underlying what we propose to be our position. Others can develop 
meanln'gful and helpful^ statements based on literature and other resources 
that we presently have. Each activity of this kind will sharpen faculty 
awareness of their need for orientation. If the faculty had tossed on their 
desks tommorow a set of assunptlons that you proposed to adopt at a faculty 
meeetlng, there would be a very c|^ck heightening of concern over their 
awareness levels. That Is one process through which I would go. I would 
have some people who are good at developing assumption sets and position 
statements get at this, task. No matter how crude theseYlrst position 
statements are, begin to feed them to the faculty. You will very quickly 
heighten people's concern over their awareness levels and get them on board. 
They will recognize that, except as they are Involved, they will be bypassed 
In a ptuicess that., as the decision makers In your college, chey cannot 
afford to be bypa»«eJ o.>. Out of all ot Lhls. you uould begin to develop 
some sort of a co.iseasiia a coi^nil tmenc lo what\ha8 lo be done. 

Such a process Is much more real If It Is. done out of position 
statements than If It Is done out ^of^orlentatlon. Though orientation is not 
without value; all you get out of it is a sort of geneTWtlzed commitment. 
When you begin to put down you'r position statements, you get down to nuts 
and bolts. Out of our own college's records, I can show you a great number 
of these draft pos'ltlon papers which were used to refine sets of objectives 
for our college. Such activities force people Into an examination of the' 
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fundamei^tal ^issuels and away from the tri\A\ that we tend to argue about as 
we consider whether we are going t'o do some-thing one way or another. 

Once basic understandings and commitment? are obtained it is necessary 
to get into the question of implementation. Once again, I am, pot talking 
serially; ^t^e phases are conceptually discrete, but in pract ii^^^hey are 
interacting. This puts us into the position of saying, "We must implement 
something now." WeX/ill find that we have need for a curriculum development 
process, and an instructional design princess. 

Instructional Program Consideratjions 

Fig ure 1 on the followirlg page is a model which analytically portrays 
several elements of teacher education programs (a fuller description of the 
model can be found in Appendix A of this paper). , On^the left-hand side of 
^the figure is a list of the substantive or the content areas on which our 
profession depends. It really is^ list of all the components of a 
preparation program for teachers. Across the/ top is a selection of 
instructional nodes u/hich are suited to professiohal preparation programs. 

Arfeaa or^ S tvidy / 

Five rtic<iti ..1 L.i...\y lii-li^atoa^ ^ .1 wfiluti ^usL^matlly are the 

t es pons Ibi ll ty v>t I he Arts \ Sciences tacuii y/ aiid some of the professional 
school of educa t Ion. 

General Liberal . All students have t/o meet the general* education 

requirements of the institution. UThether that amoant;s to 40 hours, 45 

hours, or 50 hours depends on the Instltu/ion, Sat there almost always i^s a 

cortmon core of up to 50 hours. Vof our ovm purposes, the best we in 

education can do with the general education requirement is to negotiate wit>^ 
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the acad^ejnic community to relate this component somewhat to teaching. For 
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The Education of Professional Teachers 
Areas of Study/ Modes of Instruction 



INSTRUCTIONAL MODES 
MODELING/MENTORING/TUTORING 



Areas of Study 




Teacher Educatioi^ 
life Space 



General Liberal 



Subject Specialty(ies) 
Undergirding Disc^iplines* 



+ 100 s.c.h. 



(Pre-Ed) 



Educational Foundations 

Professional Practice 
-Knowledge 

'Strategies 
-Models 

-Attitudes/Values 
-Professional Literacy 



> t 56 s.c.h. 



Input Output 

' I Process! I 
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the most part, however, students from all areas of the university are 
Involved In such classes, so little can be done to have them raade"Vriectly 
relevant. In some Institutions, education students could elect coutseB 
under professional school advisement. 

Subject ;Speclalty(les). Texas requires everyone who Is going to teach 
secondary school to have 24-hour specializations In each of two teaching 
fields (except In the all-level which requires 48 hours in one fleld^y 
While other states may vary In the number they require, universally there 4s 
a. subject area requirement similar to that of Texas, /it Is these' hours that 
the other professions use for a major part of the professional preparation. 
After General Liberal, ^e have to work for up to 50 semester hours on 
teaching our students something to teach— before we get mufeh chance to talk 
about how we are going to teach It. Regardless of how we Interact and 
Interface them, they remain fundamentally 50 hours of content in the 
disciplines. We cannot dd much about It and would not want to If we could. 
It Is an Important element of teacher preparation. ^ 

Underglrd lng Disciplines . On^ of the characteristics of a profession 
Identified In our Commission report indicates that a profession always is 
based In one or more underglrdlng disclpllKies out of v/hlclFi the practice of 
the profesriion Is developed. Doctors have to study anatomy which is a 
discipline. Teachers need to study psychology, sociology, anthropology, and 
philosophy-^four commonly-agreed upon underglrdlng disciplines of our 
profession. Normally these are taught In Arts and' Sciences. Usually they 
are introdtictory courses. As with general liheral, we sometimes are able to" 
Influence the courses and have some teacher-relevant content In them. But 
for the most part, while the professors teaching the courses know their 
disciplines, they do not know how the disciplines relate to the education 
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Institution and to the act of teaching. 

Education al Foundations . For every .undergirding discipline in the pure ' 
sconces, there psually is 9 corresponding applied disc-ipllne called 
"educational foundations" which relates the discipline to schooling and/or 
teaching. Thus we have educational psychology, child development," 
educational sociologj/^^ educational philosophy, and so on. We have at least ^ 
one foundation area for each pure discipline on which we depend.. 

Professional Practice , 'plt^ally we have the particular concerns which 
characterize our profession. These are the knowledges, skills, attitudes 
and values that our profession has to develop in its graduates before it 
inducts them into the profession and gives them a license to practice using 
the whole repertoire of instructional strategies, knowledges, and 
yprufessional ^behaviors • , , ' 

Life Space ^ * 

On^ the right side of the model is a column headed "Teacher Education 
Life Space." Lif/^space is expressed as semester credit hours. 

If we take of the cc^ponents commonly assigned to Arts and 

Sciences, it takes roughly 100 semost^^r hours, more or less, even with some 
overlapping among the COTpoaents^ to get these first three Arts and Sciences 
functions performed. This leave^us in education, at a bachelor's ^vel, 
with roughly 20 hours within which to perfcsrm our obligations. It 
' represents tlie amount left after others have taken their time out of the 
available 120 hours. That is where we get the box in which we live. The 
box is rational. Our continuing to live in it is irrational as' far as I am ^ 
concerned. * ' 

Thoughtful td^cher educators rarely argue for reducing the Arts and 
^ Sciences input to our profession because they believe that nobody honestly 



c«n that teachers 8l)feuld not b« liberally educatig. ahowld not know well 
the «.i/)Ject8 they are going to be teaching, ahould not^ well^ informed ao 
they can reUte to current Societal events, ind so on. With this ve readily 
agree.. Neither can we argue that teachers shouU not be Well versed In the i 
undergirding disciplines, of their profession. We cannot responsibly argue 
for cutting credit out of .that area of study. But agreeing to this leaves 
us with the problem of our o\m life .sftace.- ' , 

When it cones to\ educational foundations and to. the professional 
component of the knowledges, behaviors, and skills for' teachipg , we have 
agreed that we need the 2'(H- , hours that we now get in the undergraduate 
program, plus another 30 hours which yjelds the approximation of a master's 
degree program. This provides 50 hours that we would have* to ourselves to 
worfe on educational foundations and professional components. When we send 
students out to an internship, *we probably wlrll offer seminar credits for 
each of the two semesters they are Interns, and that will run us up to 56 



hours . ' • ^ , ^ 



Rationally, therefore; what we Vre arriving at as .a^ definition of the 
.ralnlmun level for profe83lonal ^>r^paratlon' Is^ the master's d^ree plus or 
Inclusive' of an Internship. ^ / 

Instructional Modes . - ^ ' ' 

The^ content of professional' teacher preparation is onl^ one 

conslderatlonf Equally Important 1"^ the q^ans^ whlth the Instruction Is 

to he delivered. Some representative modes are shown across the top of the 

k 

model. Of these, only some will require a comment. ^ 

Instructional Resources . We will «fep|tM much more the use of 
mediated and other learning resources which pfcrmlt the student to be an 
Independent rather tha^ a dependent learner. In our college, for example, 



we have a 10,000 square.-foot learriitjg resource centerVa 4.,000 square-foot 
production center-, and another 4,000 square-foot facility that Is^a learning 
satellite. So we have roughly 16,000 square- feet of * our building devoted ti 
learning resource center development and delivery. Developing materials for 
this center has caused us to grow more than anything else Wft have ever done; 
one really has to know whal^he about when he Starts to mediate himself. 
He has to know what he wants as objectives, how to deliver the Instruc'tion, 
and how to evaluate the outcomes. One f>rows(>ln the process. ^' 

Laboratory Simulation . The laboratory methodology is one that our 
profession has not dane wjell (micro-teaching and the^ use of protocols are 
examples of laboratory technology) but it is one which is vital to certain 
kinds of learning. For example, one can put students in lecture classes and 
lecture at them until hell freezfes over and not necea^sarlly touch their 
attitudinal or their behavioral tomponertts — except for affecting their 

cognitty'e ability to reproduce what you ask them to reproduce. 

«. 

Producing teachers is probably the most difficult of ' all the 

■ I ' 

professional acts carried on in our society. It is the most difficult 
partly because it is more complex tQ. begin .with; it is a less delimited 
field than most' of the other professions. But the crticial reason why it is 
the most- difficult, is that the school is a primary i^titution 'which'most 
people, as children, have experienced for 12 years, 200 days a year, five 
hours a day. They have had model teachers.^ All the other profestl^ons take 
people who are not already programmed when they enter the profession. * They 
have seen their doctor a few times. Tfiey may never have seen a lawyer; they 
have lit^le^idea about what lawyer^ do and what lawyers are. In such cas\s 
people are a tabula rasa , waiting to have .written on them what they should 
do and what they should be la their professi(ji^ Mot so with purs. Every 
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child can play school and pWy It with great fidelity. They know precisely 
what the behaviors of a principal are and precisely^ what the behaviors of a 
teacher are. They know It from long ex^rlence and their experience Is 
value loaded. They are emotionally Involved in who is a good teacher and 
who Is not because of their' own past experiences, what their parents have 
said, and so on. If we want to make teachers who are already Imprinted 
either favorably or unfavorably into effective professional' teachers, we 
have to eradicate the harmful practicfis and the value loadings that are on'' 
the practices. • 

1 refer, for instance, to the tendency of our society to be Judgmental 
and punitive, which is a common observation made about American society. 
From the very beginning of our history we were Judgmental and punitive. We 
w^e extremely hard on children, extremely hard on each other. That is whgf 
we have learned out of our backgrounds. '.Yet we know from the science of our 
profession that such behavior is a g^^ally dysfunctional mode. How are we 
to remove Judgmentalisn fr.om a person before we turn him or her loose as a 
teacherffin the school? Similarly, if a teacher Is biased against a black 
skin or a brown skin or a language that is different from his own, do you 
Just tell him it is not right? We know that such approaches cannot be 
expected to work. We have to use powerful strategie^ of instruction that 
are capable of changing the attltudinal, value-loaded behaviors that 
teachers bring with them. We need powerful strategies to overcome the 

forces that pull teachers In other directions. / 

i r 

The techn%ogy-supported laboratory, where people are brought topether 

* 

in small groups, is one of the best strategies for this purpose. In 
laboratory situations different modes of behavic^r are experienced and 
feedback is given in a supportive mode. This is tte process in 
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micro-teaiihlng. We say, "This is an Instructional behaWor or strategy that 
teachers need— try it; we will video-tape you; we will sit do^lTl^^h you and 
play It back; we will*polnt out what occurs and you can" go back and try It 
again. As long as it takes, we want to keep at^^this. We are not rejecting 
you. We are simply saying that some behaviors are bell^eved'to be necessary 
to teaching and you need to have them eventually." . , 



'All kinds of materials — some developed in federal projects^ — are not 
ied in most institutions^ because either we do not know about them or we are 
,not comfortable with them or we do not have th^^ time to u^ them. So we 
rush through our simpler processes and send out students who are not^, 
fundamentally changed but who ^ can verbalize glibly th08e\ things that we 
wanted reproduced. This does not constitute action-effective professional 
behavior. So laboratories are needed as ^one of our major strategies. V 

■ - / 9 

Clinical Studies . We in teacher education know the variety of real 
world experiences that people need to 'get the orientation to and the' 
practiced reinforcement of what. we teach. Th^ clini<^l experience is the 



-7 most neglected of alPv In my view, not a single teacher shouln eV^r be 
permitted to^ go into the schools unless that teacher has had a minimum of 

^ight 6t ten in-depth cllNjtical experiences with children with different 
kinds of learning challenges — ^hopefully there could be more. This requires 
an operating clinic on the campus or in conjun9tior\ with the schools, where 

• a student teacher, under ^pervlstr^n, can work up cases on particular 
children and develop recommenda^ons regarding those children. In other 
words, it is an individual program c/f| the kind that optometry 8tudent;8, for 
ex^ynple, experience In countless* hrfirs of clinical training. Such 
experiences involve being assigned to a client, working up a case, making up 
a prescription, calling the professor, having the professor se^ if it was an 



accurate prescription. Students tn the profe8»^l?>nal schools do suth 
processes over and' over again to prtke .sure that they can prescrl^ safely, 

v. ■ • 

We, on the other hajid, send people out Into the teaching profession without 
the experience pf a single case. Then we tell there they have to 
Individualize programs and do diagnosis and prescription of learning 
problems every minute of the day. We are never ^ going to prepare' 
professional teachers until we put them In clinical settings and ' make them 
see children as Individual children. Schools always inave looked at classes 
of students as the unit. Even though wje have ' talked about 
individualization, we also alwkys have talked about grouping for 
instruction. We never have taught teachers to look at children as 
Individual cases to be diagnosed a^d dealt with' in t^rms \)f the individual's 
particular needs. If we are not prepared to go into depth dn our 

3aration, most of our training will fail.. 
The Internship . Perhaps it would be ^wisd also to point out that 
hers, unlike practitioners of most other prof essions, 'do not deal only 
with indivi4uals. They also have to deal with th,e class as a group and with 
subgroups within the class. Clinical studies of. the sociology of the 
classroom and its impact on learning are as important as "atudies of 
individuals. In the last year, after meeting the requirements. of the 
training program to a ^tlsfactory level, the student teacher would be 
employed in a school as an "intern" or "beginning teacher" for a year or 
two, under the supervision of and //ith assistance from both a professional^ 



from the local school and a teacher educator from the college. This 
instructional mode would be similar to other professional Internships where , 
for a year Che intern's decisions; are monitored^ help if* given, and 
effectiveness on the firing ^ine is assessed in actual situations. 
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MnHellng, Mentoring, Tutoring ' . ' 

/ Anon« the most Important nodes of Inatruction, three h^e ' been singled 
out and placed separately across the top of the* model. These are 
"modeling," "mentoring," and "tutoring." 

y Modellng^. Modeling refers to acting in ways that serve as example^to 
those whom we teach. There is ample^ evidence of the po»»er of models in 
^affecting the behaviors of people. In teacher education everything around 
the student, should exemplify the best of educational practice. Thl's is true 
of professors arid rfpDfessorial behavior, of strategies of instruction, of 
facilities, of --Sft^i^personal relations,, and of support servic^. A College 
of Education must seek to "exemplify what it explicates," in part because^lt 
must be true to itself and in part because modeling is one^ of its most' 
effective strategies. " ' 

Mentoring. Extensive studies ^ have revealed the power as well of 
.mentoring?' Studies in business reveal that every successful business leader " 
studied cLn identify one or -more pergonal mentors— a mentor being a person 
who has taken a personal interest^ in-^nd has intervenell to influence the 
°f-the ipdividual. A prominent medical doctor^ has Indicated the 
iinp<yrt^ce pf- one-Drr»erte«a(tento<lng in'medical education as well^ 

• Tutoring. As a cortcept and practice, but'orlng Is well known tj us. 
Teacher education students need Instruction In and experience ^ with 
tutoring. ^ ^ V 

sAs with other forms of instruction, students of te^hlng need, to 
experf^nce all three of these powerful mode^ oj ^interpersonal influence. 

Systemic Process ' 

Though the m&del Is analytic In Its nature and Intent, It can also be 
viewed^ as an Input-process-output system mo4el. The Input-process-output 

''GO ^ ' ■ 
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nature of the preparation process is $hown on the lower right* Operating 
toward a set of objectives that are declared, n^e public,, and known by the 
learner, the strategy Is ^irailar to that of competency-baaed education. It 
does not matter whether it J^s called competency based or something else. In 

'S ' I > 

any case, professional education has to be objective oriented; we haye toV 
identify what Ve want the student to know and what we want the student to 




able to do. Then we have to ^put on-;iine an input-process-output operatlon*^?^ 
and assessment. Whtn. it is all over, we have, to hold ,^ the learner 
accountable for meeting the objectives. It is important to ^keep in mind 
that the objectives represent the standards A/h'lch the profession sets. In ( 
the ideal sense, both teacher education and the student' are accoirtitable to 
our profession. J ' 

There Is no excusing our sending an unprepared professional out to. 
practice because we did not have enough life space; no decent profession 
sends -out a person who has not been held accountable, before he/she 'is sent 
t>ut, for demonstrating the capacity to be a- good professional to a safe 
level, y ^ • ^ 

l^ynard Reynolds has been trying with the help of a group to put flesh 

on the |>ones of this model, particularly on / those Items on the left-hand 

side of our flgur-e. The Intent will >^<to see^^f^ we can -Idenitlfy, for the 

raalnstrearalrig movement and for the teaching , profession In general, the 
- / . . . ■ 

. V ' , ' 

Instruction that we can offipr that would be directly related to the question 

that we have been consi^^erlng here, the malnstreamlng of handicapped 

\ V " 

children^ The profession no^ longer caiKafford to prepare Its practitioners 
to a level which assumes ^-^fFi^t the most challeriglng cases will be sent 
elsewhere* 
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It is obvious that the - use of extended 'programs and more effective 
• strategies of Instruction Mas resource ImpllXiations. The proposed program 
KoulH Involve a higher per student cost. It is important, however, not to 
Jump too quickly to conclusions about cost. It also is impdrtant to take 
.the broader rather, than the narrower view a^d to' emphasize cost benefit. 

The purpose behind improvement it^he teacher education program is more 
effective education In the schools. Schools have a choice, , They ca.n 
operate so as to create problems and then mount expensive corrective and 
remedial programs, or they can- seek to prevent problems • If, as this 
observer believes, many of the chronic .>i^QbWs of schools derive d^ctly 
from chronic negledfc of teacher preparation, then the least expensive 
polution may be hAter initial preparation. Tlie exerclae of the teacher 
-preparation option would cost t^ore in the higher education budget and less 
in that of the public schools. ^ , \^ 

Even that line of reasoning may be faulty, however. Teacher education 
^as long been the bargain basement of . higher education. Student^s have 
(flocked to it, but many bought , what they didn't really wanfc-^except '^or'the 
degree label on it. Thus, in the eq^d, many went into other wafks of life 
without ever teaching or after teaching for short periods of time. Extended 
and rigorous programs of teacher education would cut out the bargain 
.^shoppers. A program twice as long In the professional requirements for half 
as many students could cost little more than at presertt and benefit schools 
at the same time. 

Neither are all of our present programs low cost^ Professors Justify"^ 

the need for ^all classes ^nd then lecture to them; /such instruction has a 

/ * ' 

^high unit dost and low ef fectlveneM. Student teaching — a relativeJLy 



Ineffective Instructional strategy— has been relatively high In cost* * 

Cost' should not be permitted to turn ^de efforts to Improve teacher 
education* The profession can make better use of existing resources. More 
importantly, however, it can call upon those who provide resources to the 
educational system to invest in the mofit significant effort of all—the 
education of professional^ teachers • ' / 

Coficludlng Remarks 

1 I o^fte'n find myself asking whether we any longer care* VDo^we as 

professionals stand up and tell the public what we could do -if"? Bp we 

relate to our ; own teacl^^ng profession to convince it that we know what a 

good program is? Do we recognize the criticism we deserve for the output of 

teacher education? Do we seek our profession's support in designing what it 

is that needs to be there? Do we respect our practitioner professional 

colleagues *and value their involvement in ^^^p^cher ^ucatlon? Do we believe 

I 

that if they Join with us they will come to a conclusion similar jfeo ours? 
There is no way, in my view, that one can escape these conclus/ons* They 
are minimal; they are not maximal. Boldl](^'and openly ^sharing them is the 
only way to get supoport. ^ » ^ 



As Cremin^id last February in his Hunt lecture. And as I timidly said 
last October itr Saslcatchewan where T thought It was fairly safe, ultimately 
all teachers should end iip with a doctor's degree. The other professions 
do. If one ^pes through law, one gets a 1)octor of Jurisprudence; if one 
-^b^ through optometry, he receives a Doctor of Optometry; in medicine, it 
is, a Doctor of Medicine.* Our ' long-term bhj4^tive, probably not publicly 
stated at this time, when we get to full professional status, should be to 
grant all teachers a professional doctor's degree. Then when we graduate 
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then, when they walk by. -and receive their certificates and diploma? on 
stage,- the Dean will not have to whisper to. them, "You get back here next 
fall and get going on the rest of your preparation," That is what we noW do 
to teachers. The day they walk across the stage we tell them we will see 
them m September. We tell them th.at they will be responsible for removing 
the deficit with which we have left then. That is an unconscionable thing 
to do. , 

Texas has recently proposed a hlU which would estt'llish some legal 

^ 1 
requirements , of this kind.^ The bill woultT allow a teacher five years in 

■ " • ■/ " . ■ 

«^hich to pick up^-^st^r's. degree. Contemplate, if you will, that 

partially-trained teacher, going out to uork in a nainstreamed class, in the 

central city, struggling for survival, and being told tha^ one night aCeek 

or two nights a week he/sl^ is to be at the college for three hours and that 

he/she is to study at least an additional six hours in connection with each 

■ 'of those three. Contemplate, too, that teacher being told to be an 

It 

effective and successful teacher, and not to let the children down. How 
long must we suffer this? How long can educat ion .prof essors remain silent 
arid seem not to know or care? ' ' 

Many, professional educators across tVie nation despair, of* ma lor 

■«» 

improvements in teacher education and the teaching profession without major 
improvements in, the governance and control of Jprof ess ional^ matters. 
Attempts are being nade to establish teaching as a profession under the law 
and to set up professional practices commissions with appropriate authority 
in professional m/ttersi 

We in Tej^^Ts^re act ively^ngaged in Wh an effort at this time. The '. 

V 

deans of education and the Texas State Teachers' ^Association have'' 
collaborated in. drafting and proposing a bill for this purpose. We are 



confident tjiat It will go forward ahd'paas the aeglslature this year, 

•■ . ' . f ^ 1 . 1 • . , ; ' 

We in teacher ertiiratlon have; to believe that teachers/ too,* are 

* I 

rational heln^si We can and must work tof^ethetr, In^ t*he Initial efforts 
there will be tenBlona as sotne long-harbored feelings are releaa^, but 
these soon will pash. Then common ground based ujpon common , interest will be 
discovered and the power of the organized teacniers will drive refoAa In 
teacher^ education. We are unlikely to get It 1 any other way. Teacher 
education has no power of Its own and It has fewl who know enough or care 
enough to act In Its behalf. Our own^prof esslon our source of potential 
power and Influence. ^ 

I conclude by saying that I think we ought io remind ourselves that 



professors are not Immaculately conceived and jthey are not divinely 
Inspired. We have to use the same strategies of Instruction on ourselves as 
we use In preparing teachers. Otherwise, we will |go Into this ^ffor^ of 
self-Improvement at a cognitive level with minimal commitment, and^ we will 
end up with the frustration that many other^ have ^^erlenc^pd In similar 



attempts. We have to be serious about our own education. It^akes powerful 
strategies and good climates to prepare other people In Important things. 
It will take rno less for professors, and perhaps more, because of their 



We just; . hi vie to take 
:o get anywhere. The 
I Indicated ^earlier. 



I 

seeming assumption that they are divinely Inspired^ 
our own' development very seriously If we are going 
more we can get Involved In the kind of process that 
the more we can actually^take It on as a challenge and a task and work at It 
together, the less likely ^hat people will say, "Before Ve can do that, we 
need this." That Is what* leads to educational efforts and training efforts 
on the part of ourselves. ' ^^-^t^ - 

We should not overlook the reality that the whole system olf the 
university Is against It. One does not get a brownie point on the 



\ 
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untyersity cft^s for attending a vjorkshop. Onev^^^oes not get promoted for 
that; nei«ier does salary flow from it. It will be an uphill fight because 
the v^alue system in the university, particularly at this time, is not highly 
favorable to it. Sometimes I wish we were still normal schools. At least 
we would have control of our own destiny. 

9 

When it cones down to the last question of lall, the qije^ion is: Do we 
have enough guts to risk our present sltuation^in favor of a better one? 

, The word "risk" always carries the possibility that It could go either way, 

) ' 
thbugh In our case there se^ms precious little to lose. ^t 1^ not an easy 

thing to confront the academic community. It: is not an easy thing to live 

through the grinding experience of having te-achers and teacher educators 

confront each other like horn enemies. But I can tei:^you that we came 

through such confrontations before. After all the arrows have been shot and 

all the spit balls have been throvm, we have sat down together ^nd found it 

in, oar best interest to stay together and do things^ together.' I an 

convinced that is the way is going to ""be if only people commit 

^^^^•^m selves. 



/ 



Ther^ are. precioqs few Colleges of Education around the cbuntr^y that, 
are prepared to make the level of commitment that Is necessary if we are 
going to meet rhe challenges of mainstreaming , and above all, if we are 
going to meet the challenges of a strong professional preparation program. 
Anything less than that^ls'not going to get us there. Let this he one of 
the precious few! 
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APPENDIX 

THE EDUCATIOli OF PROFESSIOHAL TEACHERS 



/ ' ... 
As the College of Education gfoes about redestjlhlAg and redeve}.oplng Its 
preservl^e teacher preparation programCs), It will have to address the 
questions of what It wants its graduates to know and ^ able tq da. It 
will- also have to address the* questions .of how best to conduct the 
Instruction and assess the results* 7 - / 

Figure 1, Include In the body of this paper ^ Is designed to provide an 
organiser for such planning. Two dimensions are addres||^d: 

1. Areas of Study ♦ ' . • 

2. ' Instructional Modes ^ 

B^se a teach^ education progranj can be effected, It Is necessary, to 
determine sped f Ically Jthe knowledges, behavloris, and skills which the to£al 
program will require, what responsibilities will reside itf each area, And 
what the Inter-relatlonshlps between and among the responsible units should' 
be. IitBtructional modes heed similar consideration though they can be more 
flexibly suggested as appropriate for particular purposes. ^ > 

' ' ^ Areas of Study ^ 

I 

Areas of Study i§ shown as having five compone/its. ^ 

tp- ^ 

General Liberal . ,^ This is t^h/e general or liberal component which 
universities commonly require of all students in all p.rog^ams. Usually it 
approximates 50 semester hours and includes required and/or elective work in 
humanities and f ine ' art is, mathematics and science, social 'and behavioral 
scieffces, and health and physical education. Since Xhey are a requirement 



comihon to all entering students afiJ since many /^tudenl s , transfer a|y^r 



e control of the 



community college, professional schools tend to ha\re little ^x..»w*^^ ^^^^ 
general education part of the undergraduate program. In some cases they can 
influence student choices to' include introductory work in 4^bjects otf value 



to profg^sslonal education. 



) 



2.^ Subject Specialities . Certification requirements Will guaranty a 
minimum amount of cci^^ewdrk in the areas of teaching specialization 
secondary teachers ahd may t,have similar distribution requirements fc^ 
elementary. Colleges of Education, should attempt to ensute that the Arts 



and Sciences requirements and ^of ferlrtgs are maximally relevant to the public 
school curriculum. The^ degree of tljeir capacity to 'do so will vary from 
Institution to institution. 



3!. Undergirding Disciplines , ^.vfery profession has some disciplines 
which ire basic to it. From them itome the wellsprings of ptofessionlil 



knowledge. ^Teaching can Identify Psychology, Sociology, AntbropoioW, 4nd 
Philosophy .as disciplines from^ which professional practice grows and 
develops.. ' ^ ° • % . 

In some professions the targe ted ,s tudy of such disciplines Is labeled 

P"^®"- ' J^pre-med; pre-lavO. "In others, the-^dlsclpllnes are made a part 

of the requirements wl thouj .special designations. , In eitKe^ case, they are 
. important sources of , insight i • principles. ^and theory of «reat significance 
to the prof efsBloW. % . ' ' - 

' ■ ' ' ■ 

• Professional schools may yield all of^ some of- the work In the 
underglrdlng disciplines, to the academic disciplines, or they ma| find 'It' 
necessary to teac>| all or ^ome'of It^heraselVes . ' Almost invariably there is 
tens^Qji over how relevant -to ' professional "needs the courses in t^e 
disciplines are. This is perfectly under^tandablef since the cour8es--unles8 
^specially t^ugK^re not targeted at the prof esslld'ns or at any pa^tlcuUr 
profession. The>^ontaln students from more tha/one professional school as 
well as majors in the discipline, %nd, 'since tauMe usually by faculty from 
the discipline, they favor the academic student/l ' • ■>■ ' . *- 

Whatever the sllJuatlon, professional schools- ^eed' to require study of^ 
the . tinde(iglrding disciplines and to- exercise as' nufch control as possible 
over relevance. One means professional, Schools hdve of doing this Is' to 
select the l-most relevant courses ,^d," through requirement ^r 
counsellng/advilslng, get their students iTito ' th^to. .Under favorable 
condltfpns^peVilal 'sections raay^e. of f%«ed or content. Negotiated. . 

4. Educational Foundations . The fountlatlons of educat'Ton arfe a dfrect 
-countfirpart M the undergltdlng disciplines". Wherea> In the disciplines^ the • 
subject or 'discipline Is Itself the object nf st^idy. In the f^unda'tl^s 
education Xnd teaching are the objects of atteftHorn as' s^en through the eyes 
of scholars with a dual orientation to the, discipline and the object of' 
attention. Together the underglrdlng ^dlsilpltrfes " and the educational 
foundations provide the undorst^ihdings of tlie indi vldffel ,. the school, and 
the society which a;re fundamental to professional practice in the. society. 
Professors - in these areas may come' ,oat of the. practitioner" role *and trfke 
advanced stifles or they may come out ot the academic tradition.* 'in either 
cas^ It- Is essential, that they have had extfhslve experience with the' 
learner^^ the Institution, and conmualty educational conditions. In-?i;hese 
areasNdfrect relevance and close^tles to whatt is of fered^ in the profes'^onal ' 
pr^actlde part o5 the program mus't be expected. 

'5- Pi^ofesslonal Studle^^ The professional studie? jir^ide. direct 
Instruction in and experience wltrfthe actual practice of the profession. ■ 
BuildinR on the underglrdlng* disciplines, a hod/ of ^ knowledge ' or practice- 
and a repertoire of behaviors and skills for usc^f in nuking and impletnentiYtg 
professional decisions are dev6ilope(L in the student. 

It is in th*s area that the student gains knowledge of practice:^and 
develops the professional beha>>iors and skflls required for' admission to the 
profession. CurricitiitM, metliods, instructional strategies, evaluation; 
professiohal standards, and general professional Mterady are addressed, 
i ^ ■•■J ■ ' ■ 



J 



. ffeich of the. actiidl expetlence with students in individual, clinical, gAup 
and classroom situations Is in this,, area* Professors and school-based 
professionals work together In providing the experiences. 

Though there Is notching sacrosanct In these categories of instj^ctlon, 
*<^hey do correspond to common usage. Together' they portray the bread scope 
V of teacher preparation. They are, however ^tonly a beginning. Much more' 
- demanding' Is the' •'^velopment of the knowlfedges^^hehavlors , skills and 
attitudes which represent the outcomes of the program; deciding on the 
specific content and activities which will be needed to yie^d the outcomes; 
allocating the responsibilities to the various instructional units; and 
coordlnatir^g ar Integrating the respective functions and instructional 
activities Into ^ coherent whole, 

^ '• ^ , 

Modes of Ins true t ion 

Modifying the behaviors of students In prof esslonaj^ schools in the 
direction of p^ofesslpnAl practice Is nevera simple matter, j4 wide array 
of Instructional strategies ranging from the most simple to ^it^most complex 
is need^-. The need may ^be greater in teacher education slcrce students have 
been exposod ^ to the practice of teaching to such a gr/^t ex^fentj The T 
teacher education student is no tabul^ rasa to be wrltt^ %pon; ratTl'fer ^ the^^ 
slate Is already defeply marked wl t h at 1 1 tudes , ^>ell ef ^^behaviors and models" 
of behavior, murh of which nay be dysfunctional to effective practice. No 
other profession has thif^ problem to so great an extent. 

Most of the modos of lnstru?H:ion listed are too well known to require 
elaboration. Only those less commonly used or varlantly used will be 
o Tahnra ted . 



f^^^j^ ^ oi^ Ltit" ».>KtiiLlvt' substance of teacher education could be 
.h.,.t»k la r Izc t rti».t pi . sonted to ^5tudents by way of technology If so desired 
(book; film, flimstrlp; slMe-tape; audl^ cas se t tc; video passette; compute? 
proj^rain; etc)- The Advanta^.e of the approach is the conservation of human 
Instructional t rsourc(M^ aAd the capacity to Individualize- 

l.rih.>rar'» I y Siinulatlon 



The laboratory permits the presentaton of segnents of reality without 
the contamination of situational variables and without unneceBS<'iry 
I ntt>rf erence with professional practice and clients In real situations. 
Protocols, and mlc" ro~ teaching are examples of the use of laboratory 
approai^hee In teacher educat Ion. Computer simulations permit the use of 
audio and video techrjology along with either linear or branching decision 
making. The utility of these approaches has been demonstrated to the point 
where much more use woulA.he justified. 



Clinical Studies 



Teaching has long been vieweKi a group or classroom activity. Pin 
keeping with this view/ (and for other reasons—such as time available^and 
resources), the teacher ecfucation experiences have been gtoup t'eUt^ed. 
Rarely have those preparing for the*^ usual teaching assignment had s^r^^^s 
In-depth clinical experience with a number of indivitjukl cases. It is 
unlikely that the group ^ orientation of teachers will be greatly modified 
until serious at tent ion "is given to cases and to clinical study. Some .of 
the training cases would 
simulated or computerized , 

Field Kxperie ncps 

' / , 

Teacher oducation no stranger to f i^d ' experience. A range of 

act tvit les fron undlrfect'^^^observatloTi to student teaching has been 
employed. / ^ 



ha»ve to he ^ real and live. Others night be 





InteriiF 



^ '^^^ tnternship, ^common In other professions, also ha^ been used to a 

li^nited extent in teaching. In essence it involves practicing the 
^^*<.profes^on under supervision as a last ,experi!%nce in the program. ' ^ The 
internship in teaching usually has been exp^imental and limited to a few 
students. A conmdTi ^ pattern has been to assign a group of five or* six 
students to regular classroom respons ihilities and to provide a full-time 
school-based supervisor and a part-time college person to provide constant 
assistance throughout the Internship year. The costs\ of the program have 
been covered by reducing the usual teacher pay to ♦3/4 or' 2/3 and pooling the 
difference to cov^^r pro)>,ran costs. A problen in terms of /teacher surplus ie 
rf^slstance fron teachers because of regular teacher dliH^laceiJient . ' 




lL2il?JJ_EL8x jlgjl tor ln >:^, tutor ing 

CenciiMv |>Liv<:.1 ahovc c!w nodes of i ns t rue- 1 1 ou in the matrix are thret 
hc^haviors that can also bo called "modes." They are, however, ntor^th 
nero s tra teg I (-,sj^ th^v are> irriporfrant and i nf lufMi 1 1 a ] hunan behaviors 

Modf> 1 1 np 

Illghll^Jited in Randuran psychology, modeling is influencing the 

behavior of others by oxanplo. PeopU, and children in particular, tend t,o 

fnltlate the hehavtor^ of significant others ih their Tlves. 



Teacher preparation Is the oniv professional preparation where what the 

Instructor teaches ab(Mit ts what he/^he actually Is doing. To not model the 

-Instructed behavior Is to Introchic^ dlsru[)t(ve dissonance into the 
.^each In^-loa rn t nn system. ^ 



Teacher educators l^ave no logical option except to exemplify what they 
explicate > They also should Mise the level of consciousness in teacher 
education students about the importance of modeling for the teacher. 

Mentoring 

According to dlctionaTy definition, a mentor is "a trusted counselor or 
guide." In use, however, the term means much more. It means a person who 
takes am interest in anbther-^sually younge(r — person and wisely assists in 
directing the course of that person's life. ^ Recent research In the business 
area has indicated tha^ successful people always can identify one or more 
mentors In their lives. The mentor has been influential in the .directions 
taken and the ^successf^s achieved. 

. Teacher education ehould seek to promote mentoring amon^? its faculty 
and to encourage teacher) educa tion students to internalis^e the mentor model. 



Tutorl 



Tutorlnj> is one-on-ono teaching. _ It^ may Involve instructoj; and student 
or' It may Involve such, arrangements as'peer tutoring. 

Needed Special Attenttoi): 

Mult ipultural Flducatlon, Educatljon for the Handicapped , 
\, I and Futnristip fe' ^pha^ses^ ^ T 

Lop.lcally multicultural education and education for the handicapped are 
Inclurlod the various conponnnts and cells of the matrix and need no 

special attention. Tflf^y are shown separately to hlghjlip.ht a pervasive 
c o rfr e r n . * 

t ' 

Kiwtn tine Lw time new thrusts and Tieods energe in education or old 
e(MU'(>rns L.ike ^n new meaning. Multicultural arid the di sadvantaRtid have 
become ct^ntral roiireriij4 and na1oi thrusts. They no longer are just objects 
ofJ rnrriculun attention^ Instead they pervade the system. Thus they are 
separately displavpd. 

Kuttirlstlc ompha.sl-i wotild appear to mt^rlt similar attention. In, times 
of rapt'd change the f>onorations tend tp dt-ift apart, each being a product of 
its own time and place.j! Kffective toachinf> requires "wi thl t nes s . " Not only 
will futures orientation help teachers catch up; it also can enj^eh,der the 
toudfMicv to keep ufi. \ ■> 



Life Space 

"Life Spaco" a term which has been sup,j>ested to mean the amount or 
prt>parat(on tine ava,i 1 a b 1 e IFo r the education of pre-servire te'ach^rs* It 



T^r.U..A:T^^^^^^^^^^^ or .uaner Hours in a 

time and other resoarcerlor teacher%Tl^""'"Tv^ ^'^^'^^^'^^ °f 

Indicated are "guesstimates" haLn nn . The actual hours as 

they indicate 'neL 2r a Lre protr'^ct.T' P^/^n^^d 
available. T P-^^tracted program than preset^ly^ Jb 



^ Note of Caution 



process model, introduced Lin., m,! . . /T ^ P''°'^«8« '"o^el. The 

i^entlfy^, specific XctW^^^^anr^S.^^ari,^,,-:^"^"' ^-^ves 
meet them. Th. analytic model Is the basis for derlv^Mn r^i '° 
and the delivery syste. but It Is not the ryf^L itsllf. °' objectives 
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^ome Legal Aspects of Education for the Handicapped 
-^r,^,, Daniel Se^kovlch 



There seems to be a genuine concern for the "rte«4s- -tfiTd rights of 
handicapped persons in ^ the United States In 1978. ^ Some major legislation 
was enacted by Congress in the 1970's designed to protect the legal rights 
and enhance the education of handicappe^ children. In addition, state 
legislatures have acted In this field i^i^ recent years. This paper will 
ex^"^^^ some Issues which have been raised by laws designed'to protect the 
handicapped and some cas^ which have been brought In their Interests. This 
examination is premature since few of the cases have been finally decided. 
In addition, many "cases" are merely requests for legal definitions, 
decrees, or injunctions. The laws are so recent and the legal process so 
slow that It will be some years yet before some of the Issues raised In this 
paper reach ^^^^1 court settlement. Thus the conclusions which can be drawn 
from this paper are limited. This paper Is also limited In the selection of 
cases. Since there are no genult;je "landmark** cases, the selection is 
arbitrary. Those cases wt^ch Wert,* selected merely illustrate the breadth 
and complexity of the problenw 



Major St/ftuteg on Education for the Handlc/^pped 

Briefly, four m^jor national laws have applied tu the Issue of 
education for the handicapped. These are: The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(Sec. 50A), Tltle'vi of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (1970), The Edu^t^tion 
For All Handicapped Chlldre^ Act, Public Law 9A-142 (1^7^) and the 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 197A (Buckley Amendment). the major 
provisions of which have been lncorporatj|d In Public Law 9A-U2 (Sec. 
121a. 15). 



Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 provides that 

no otherwise qualified handicapped individual • • . shall, 
on the basis of his handicap, be excluded from the 
participation in, be depied tt)|| benefits of, or be subJect-^ 
to dlscriralnatlon under any program or activity receiving 
V 'federal assistance. 

Discrimination Is prohibited in employment, program accessibility , Al^th, 
, welfare social services and education. The Act provides that euj^ry 
recipient of federal funds that operates a ^public [elementary or secondary 
education program shall provide, either directly orUhrough referral, a free 
and appropriate public education to each qualified handicapped ^person 
regardless of the nature oi set^e r 1 ty|i)f the persoif s haiidlcap. (S. 84.33) 
The Act further provides that all educational placement shall be in "the 
lleast restrictive educational enyroranent with the maximum degree of 
integration with the non-handlcap'ped as Is appropriate for the handicapped 
student." The regulations describe evaluation and placement procedure^, 5nd 
establish proce^^Jural Safeguards for the handicapped. They insure the 
handicapped equaf access to extracurricular services, counseling services, 
physical education and athletics. 

Title VI of^the civil Rights Act of 196^ as amended In 1970, states 

rK> pctson £>ii£ill . on LNe ground of lace, color, ar 

naiional origin, excluded from participation in, be 

denied ttie benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving federal financial 
assistance. S. 200d (applies to handicapped children, or 
those so Identified who are in the minorities named In this 
act ) 

It^e nidjoi provisions of the Education For All Hanrllrapped Children Act 

\ 

' lotmulri ror provl'ilnf, t„i i.a .ut 1 , starting at 5% 

111 i978 until 1982 when 11 will bec.>me 40 percent (projected 
cost 1982, 3.16 billion). 



2. States mast submit a plan which assures complete dr 
non-dlscrlnlnatory testing and evaluation, the "least 
educational environment. ' 

ZZlZZ:l .M°U.<'" '"^''"-"-^ P"^- for each 

A. U.$. Commissioner of Education Is empowered to cut off all federal 
funds if non-compliance Is found. 

Jhe Educational Rl^ and Prlvac:y Act of 1974 his been almost 

completely restated In section 121a. 15 of the Education F^or ' Al^ Handicapped 

Children Act. ^/ata confidentiality Is spelled'out In Rreat detail as are 

pellicles arid procedures of record keeping and the use of records. Briefly,"^ 

records cannot be kept and used t^lthout written consent of parenCH^: p^ents 

must be ln|ormed In their own languaf^i'.of what procedures are being foU^ow^ 

and what things are In the records; parent? are tl be notified of their 

rights under the law and^they xmukt und^'rs tr^Tth^t/they havl the rl^ht to 

Inspect their child's records and to remove Lter^s from the re<^^rds. 



\ 



\ 



^au V. Nichols— A Prfecqdent SeSjfctng Case ? \ 



In Lnn Nlcholsv ( 1 9 74 ) N.e . U. S. ' SupLme Court \ruled tJ^at San 

'.Franelsco's failure lo ' take ^ a f F I rma j Ive " s t|ps to meet the language' 
UfttcuUt.* of nuy^u^IiHh speaking Chinese students j^nstl.tuted a 
vtoUUou of ntle VI ^f- the Civil Rights Act of 19^4. fhe students claimed 
L'.^L th.K Uug,u,«e difficulties ih^ Ahool prevented them from learning and 
thMS denied them .^qual protection of th? iW under 'the Fourteenth 
Amendment.; The District Court and the Court of Appeals dented ^m relief, 
finding that their language problems were not cat.sed by the school and hence 
they had no constitutional right to spegt^l^ langtlage p,*ograms.' The Supreme 
Court reversed, finding that Title Xl, which bars dlscr Imlnat Ion ' In 
federally assisted p'rograms, requires aff^hnatlve steps to bring non-English 
speaking students Into the educational mainstream. The Court said: « 

6S 



Basic English skills are at the very core of what these 
public schools teach, Irapjosltlon of ^a^ requirement that, 
before a ch^d can effectively participate In the 
educational program he must already have acquired (hose 
basic skills, ^s to make a raockery of public education. We ' 
know that those' whp do not understand English are certain / 
to find their classroom experiences wholly Incomprehensible \ 
and In no way meaningful. ' ^1^''' 

Lest too much be Implied from Lau It must be pointed out that the Court 

y ^ ■ 

'did not specify what kind of program schools had to tfTstltute. Lau Is 

Important to the Issue of equal edjicatloaal opportunity for the handicapped 

since Its findings have been, applied to alleged discrimination by schools 

V 

a^alnsL a vailety of handicaps. ^ 



Some J^ecent C^urt Actions 

Hundreds of cases have been brought In Federal DistricL courts since 
the passage of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 a^d P.L. 94-142. Most of 
these have been Civil Actions In which plaintiffs or\(Jef endants have asked 
the courts clarify ot define the law or to deterralne If exi«ting state 

programs wei.c in i ^.ix t wlLti re<,^.ii .i^t tonal law. This Irtttet wltuatlon 

has ..ic.iLd a l>ii^.^atd wf llil^titior^ in t*'ederal ^^k^uiLh ninKti LolU Lhoab 

Utentltled i i^l l . 1 ...J ^<:hu.>l . r t l x, 1 n 1 a we . o c.i^e. to d^t^icinl.ie the 

/ 

' y 

well as to xlt^^.M.me the iiu, a^t ul t- . i . 94 14Z cti^i. ^wu ^-^^ pi:o^La.«o. 
Ironically, the states wi Ich Weie inost "progressive ' lu duvcioping their owii 
programs of special education ovej: the last decade or two, find chemselvea 
with the gre^^|||||^ legal tangles. This problem* exists laigely because the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 ar^ P.L. 94-142 constitute ^ radical depcirture 
from what jwas the conveialyonal wisdom on special education. For several 
decades sche^s had assumed- that the b^«^t' way to deal with special 



educational probj^swas through separate and special treatments • The major 

concern seemed to' be to deal with the educatt^onal problems of handicapped 

students. Little thought was given^ to the Fourteenth ATOndment provisions 

of "equal pifsotectlon of the laws" or "due ^ process of law." ? <with the 

enactment of The Rehabilitation Act and f.U 9A-1A2, every program In the 

country became legaMy suspect . Indeed, the philosophy j3f the statutes was 

a reversal o^ nearly everything that had been done In the Interest of the 

education of (^he ^ handicapped for three decades or more. 

In hundreds of ca.ses since 1975, Courts have been called upon to decide 
1 

technical le^al issues. Some examples from 197'3 Include: Allen v. 
McDonough (Mass.), Rainey v* Tennessee Department of Education, Hernandez v. 
Porter (Mi,ch.), Denver Association for Retarded Children v. School District 
No. 1, Harris v. Keane (Virgin Islands^) In Re Jessup (New York), and 
hundreds more. Every state which had any provision for special education on 
Its books has had some court action. ^ Since 1975, case law hag developed In 
at least three major ' a"r^s. The^e Lnclude: Identification and 
1 cijjlemeciLri c ic^i ut programs^ placement, -dud due process. 

"i * ^ Ixd*^ ^ Ij^l c:iu<5 i» t .1 L 1 v> i» 

liuj>irimeiiLrtL 1. i r^ioiigtiL aiKicr I'.L. > is Mat tie I- v. He i 1 tida^^ <C1 v 1 1 

Action No, uC /:)~J1-S, N.D. Mint,. 19//). The Plaintiffs In^thls case were 

challenging the entire educat-lbnal system In lihe state of Mississippi, 

t 

charging that iio ^Ji"ogr<^m was available that would aieet the special needs of 
children In that state. In thla<T class action on behalf ot handicapped 
children In MlssXSblppl, th^ Plaintiffs charK,ed thnt the staL^ and local 



j^chool Iclals failed, to meet the federal statutory and constitutional 
duties created hy the Education For A41 Handicapped Children Act, ihe 

. . ^ ' ■ •> - 67'' . 



Rehabilitation Act of 19^, the Elementary and Secorylary -Education • Act of 
1965, the Fourteenth Amendment and Section 1983 of 6he Civil Rights. Act of 
1875. Specifically,^ they charged that the state failed to:* (a) provide any 
services for handicapped children; /b), provide adequate educational services 

/' 

( 

to many other children; (c), provide fundamental procedural safeguards in 
decisions Involving the Identification, evaluation and ' placement of 
handicapped chlldr-^i; and (d) eliminate racially discriminatory testa and 
evaluatl^procedures to Identify and place children In s|iclal education 



c las Res * 



The c'ouLC rou.ul fo. u.c flai.aitf,-. a,ul ocJeL-c4 Lhejfeate, finder the 
e.Watlo.i of the Handicapped Act, of 1975, ^ to file a stateT^ ^gram for 
the "approval of the Court for fiscal year 1978. 



Placement and Programming 

A major problem which has developed as school officials attempt to 
Implement state and national laws on special education and education for the 
handicapped 1« the misplacement of students. Many .school officials have 
b.eu somewhat loose In their Identl t i.atlon of special" education studeifts. 
I.. r,undted» schools -.lorm^l" ml.ioclLy U.lidrelT t>ave been classified as 
«P...i^I edviCitioa :,L..ac.art. Tlio«e who have felt victimized by these 
pcactlctjij have aued . 

, In Hernandez^ Porter , a clads action suit ^n ' Michigan, 

' Spa r«lah-s peaking students alleged that they^ere placed In spe^al education 
classes and as a result were damaged by the experlen<j4. They were demanding 
remedial educational services and mor^y damages. Alth'^ugh In this case the 
Court found for the defendants and decided that school officials had acted ^ 
within their legal rights, the Courbdld order the Detroit school system to 
take a series of Actions designed to protect,^ > students against 



miaclasslf lotions. ^These, Included such things as re-evaluatlon of Latl^io 
students by a Uttno psychologist, provision for some remediai^ services to 
get students back Into the regular program, and correction' of student 
rpcordfl where errors had been m;»de. ^ 

In a similar case, Lora Board of Education of the Cl^ty of New York 
a^lon was brought on behalf of emotionally disabled Black and Hjlpa/lc 
st^^^nts in need of speclal\ educ-i t Ion. They alleged that special/day 
s^Ws established; for. thefii were "dunplag grounds" for minorities. 
Clalinln>^ that procedures for asslrfrriment: wer« vague and "sulTlect Ive . "they 
\lle.|ed- that their civil rlght.s were belag violated. The Court declared 
that recommendation for placement In special schools could only be justified 
if the treatment provided there was appropriate for the needs of the-child. 
This finding was based on law, i.e., the Education For All Handicapped 
^Children Act of^a975. There was. In the Court's view, both a statutory and 
constitutional right to adequate treatment. In t#s Instance, the Court 
found that there was a prima f^e case of racial dlscrlnluat Iq^i } 



n 

/ 



violation of the Constitution and an unao..,, cable .duc^ c lonal /p^t nr.. In 
vlolatlo M of' ^^e^ law.' y 

^ State a„<1 federal c<HirL... ,„av t,e wllUng \.. i,eco,.,e fa^^/ly i„,„i.ed In 

deternilMlns' what schools must do Irt ordei:*^to meei lI,^ l ^1 t emt. s of P.t. 
94-142. ^uch was tlie ca^e of a X:olornMo District Court In Lojbez vj_ SaUda 
School Dlstrlct^ (iV^). Lop^7., Identified as .a handicappe/ student , 'h'ad 
beeyi tjxcluded from sAhool for' three years. He claimed he"*was Aenl,-d a free 
puKjtc education, an appr.o^rULc program written especially for Ms needs, 
and due process of law. The CouiL agreq« on all counts. They directed the 
"allda school system to provide Lopez wl&h a progran designed for his needs ^. 
as well as . tutorial, psychological and counj^.^Tlng services. Moreover, the 

local school hoard was directed to provide Lopez' attorneys with period^^ 

* ■ ■ 

proRres.s reports twice each academic ftcjiool year. 
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Due Process 
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In Halrston v. Dfoslck (1974), the Supreme ^ourt of North Dakota ruled 
th^^^iltte-— process had been d^ti^ed a mentally carapetent student with spina 
y /(Inability to control bowels) by excluding hlra fr^ regular classes. 
Th#vjci)urt reasoned that there "must he-^ compelling educational 



justification" to deny a handicapped student access to a regular^ cl^ass. The 
Court found that exclusion of the student without notice and hearing denied 
proceduraj^ due process- Regulation^ formul^ated by HEW %nder ttie 
RehablUtat^n A#:t of 1973 provide for full notice and an extensive Learlng 
before an Impartial person, v/Mch was not provided' In this case. f^wever a 
Missouri Coiirt fuled against the plaintiff l-n a similar case In 197] ( Sherer 
V. Waler ) • , 

In Ralney v. Tenne^ee Department of Education (1976^), the Chancery 
Court of Tennessee ruled that not providing a special education program for 
the handicapped was a v1>^at.lon of th^ plaintiffs' due process of law. In 
answer to the pleas by the state department of education that funds were not 
available, the Court e^pr<tdsed - the ^iew .(although it di^ not rule on the 
l%aue) ttiat \iUcit^ there a shaf tdge of funds the v/tiole program must 

suffer without dlscrlmlnatlon\ as to members of a minority class." This 

- > • '' ^ ■ ) ^ 

ruling w^ uftteld in 1977 in tble Tennessee Court of Appeals. 

In Frederick v^ Thomas 408 F. Supp. ^32 (1976), the District C^ur^'t 

for Eastern Pennsylvania ruled that the failute off lhe Philadelphia Whools 

to provide a suitable education for students with perceptual handicaps was a 

ytotatld^o.^p equal protection of' the laws and denied the plaintiffs due 

process oT law. The Court observed that the school district, was providing 

"nprmal" children with appropriate f^ree public ^ education, while d^nyihg ^he^' 

sam^ opportunity to the plaint^.f fs. 



v. 



; Wtlmes courts find limitations placed o^ handicapped persons 
legit W. The- Dlstrtc^ Court ruled In Davl* vj -Sout^^ 
College 424 F. Sup\ . 1341 (EDNC , 1976) that Southeastern Community College 
In North C3j:ollna could deny adml^lon to a student on the basis that she 
had a severe hearing dl sablll ty . -/The court ruled fiffat "admission to a state 
community college Is a privilege not ;a property right." This was a nursing 
-program and the Court reasoned that .It was appropriate to limit persons with 
handicaps from programs If the^ handicap were suth that i^t would not enable 
the person to engage effectively in the a^t Ivlty"' after graduation. However, 
on appeal, the Appellate Court ruled In Tfavor o/' Davis, claiming that the 
■college had no right to deny s'onieone on the ba^is of f&allf J^atlons needed 
at the end, of a program. This case was select^fed for hearing by the U.S. 
Supreme Coyrt ln'l978. ^ ' . , ♦ ^ 

A case, in Virginia' (Kruse v. Campbfell . C.A. No'. 75-0622, E.D. Va. 
Decjee Order. 1977) involved a number of^ issues in, add-on to that' of^e 
process. This eas'e ch^^lle-ted Virginla'"'s program in special education which" 
provided up to 75% of the cost for special education. The plaintiffs in 
this case argued that the program was discriminatory ^ince subsidized the 
■rich and provided nothing for the poorslr^e they could not rai^se the^. 
additional 25%. The Court agreed. Indicatidg that the Virginia system wag 
In violation of the ConstiCutton as well' as in conflict with P.L. 94?U2.V 
tn citing San Antqnlo v^ R°drlgu^s. where the Supreme Court ^indicated that 
the absolute^, denial of public educatf on Would not - be co^tltutlonally 
acceptable. the Cou. t ruled that t^ Vlrgl.ia program conatituted 
••diBarlml..«LOiy ^xclu«i.„. tcom edu.a l 1 orml opportunity" 'an& vlolaDeTthe 
equal j,r.otectlon clause and. "irrational and failed. to fur^r a.,)^* 

^legitlmate^ state Interest.^ ^is.caae went to the Supreme Court in October 
of 1977, which vacated and remandedj the case with dltectlons« to »he lower 



court to^^eclde the cTlaim based on. Sec. 504 of the Rehabilitation : Act of 

In some due process cases, the courts have relied on the Rehabilij<fatlon 
Act of 1973 #ft determining ^he ^stlce ^f'clalms made by plalntlffes. Must a 
college provide' deaf^ sCurdeffts t^th an Interpreter? Ves', said the .District ' 
Coart In South Carolina In Barnes v> Converse, College (1977). The Court 
t>KlSb^1re?^ >that n6t providing tjie student vflth assistance constituted 
discrimination ext)ressly prohibited by |:he- Rehabi^tatlon Act of 1973 as ^ 
1^11 a« the Constitution of the United States. 

Due proces^ has been Involved in enploymerft policies regarding 
handlxzappe^ p^sons. ^ In Gurmankin V. Co.stan^o AllJK Supp. 982 (E.D. Pa.., 
^ 19760 trtie Courf ordered the school district to employ the plaintiff, 'a blind 
person, as an English* teaAer. The school had not permitted ty^^e plaintiff, 
' Ms. Gurmankin, to^ake/the employment examination.^ The Court judged this 

^action to be a violation of the Four teenth'^i^en^dment, "and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of, 1973. : 

^.•J^* 94-142 has extended the a^lication of due prpces^,. In Stuart v. 
^ Nappl , a Connecticut District Court made some interesting legal p<>ints. The 
court wbuld not penr^it the exp^sjion of a handicapped student who had been* 
disruptive in class on the grounWs tTiat "the right to education In the least 

restrictive enylrbnment may b^ cl roumvented If tlXe schools are permitted to 
7i ■ ■ ■ . ^ . ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

expel hahdicapped children." On dis<^iplining -the handicapped the court said: 

v> "Handicapped children are neither immiine from a schocTl's disciplinary 

- :> process nar are Ehey entitled to participate- t^j progranys when 4heir behavior' . 

impal!^^he eduction other, children! " What was clear to the Court in ' 

tJ^hlV^ case was thWt* thiere was a procedure which was outlined by th^ Education:., 

For All Handicapped "Ohild^en Act which ha^I^^bu/Se^ollowet^.. Another Aspect . 

' •' \ . ^. ^» . , . 

^ ' of this case wafi° tl^ attempt on the: part ^ of Stuart to get the case d^fin^ed^ 
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. ' ■■■■■■ •■■ 

as a .Glass action suft^ on technical grounds. (This case involved one 
^ student who was heing expelled for reasons seem%ly unrelated t;p any 

handicap. ) , ,° , ' 

There seems to-be no end to how far parents will go in fighting school 

officials in defense of their children. -In Tyrone P. v. Maschiiieyer in a 

CW Action in Missouri In 1978, the. Tyron^s attempted to get the court to 
,ydentify their expelled -child as handicapped and as representing , a legal, 
^ "class," i.e., alX^ suspended and ^xpelled students. . the plaintiffs wanted 

to apply Section 5b4.,crf the Rehabilitation Aqt and P.L. 94-^142 to the 

"class." Sipce the court did not find the student disabled, it rejected the 

plea. . . • 



ConMuslons — ^Some Policy I ssues ^ ' ' 

The legislation and developing caife lat» In sclijool treatment of 
handicapped persons raises sora^ Interesting policy ls(^le8. The two major 
pieces of legislation, the Rehkbllltatlon Act-of 1973 and the Education For 
, All Handicapped Chil(!icen Act of; 1975 have themselves .^reated an immense 
legal problem for states which KaTt well-developed programs foi: the 
handicapped. It appears' from the case law vhich is developing in the field 
that tlte handicapped have discovered the U.S. Constitution. Even moce 
significant, the "handieapped have achlcrixed, legal standing as a class. Thus 
the states with developed programs f,ai: the hAndicapped^'are now in the 
difficult position^of modifying their programs to m^et 'Gonstii:ut4o,rMi' t^sts 
as well a^ statutory teste. . Tron^i-cally , those states which had. been 
dragging their feet on the development of special education^ programs may now 
be. l^n the most enviable position — at least as fajc' as litigation Is 
doncerne^ . , ; f * 

Unfortunately, for those who are interested In developing programs for 



4 



th^' handicapped and merely tjrylng to obey th« law, there are ^®^|(||^^ 
tested^ guidelines. There are no lafidmark cases. Even Lau provides little 
r^al guidance. 'Taken as a whole, the cases which' hav« *^been heard lt\ state 
courts and the^^ d^i^ratory . judgements whlth * have been Hade iti Pederal 
District Courts h^ve yet to establish any clear legal standard. ^bout the 



only 'advice one coulrl ^ive thos^ who are faced with decisions on - the 

* ' ^ . • ' C ' ^ ^' 

implefflentatioTX of schodl programs and policies ^ to know . fhe Fourteenth 

/ * . 

Amendment, follow the statutory and HEW guidelines, and wa^-t for a court 

suit. 

The major ^nresolved issues in providing for the education of the 

« ■ 

"handicapped appear ^to be: ^ 

: ^1- How should a schobr'ldentify the handicapped? 

2j What kind Jj^ program will meet all the legal tests? 

^3". IThat, kind of evaluation system should be used (to "prove" the 
school is meeting the needs of all handicapped^ children)? 

\ ■ \ ' ^ • ^ 

4. What f constitutes due process in any speJ"clfic program? 

5. • How #an lej>al challenges be avoided in the classification of 
minority children? 



, /Pwts is by no oiea'ns a complete list, but it does suggest the complexity 
of the issues involved. By far the most ^onplex is the issue o^ minority 
children. For years schools have mis--classif ied "normal" minority children 



Sf 



as "retarded," "learning disabled, " or otherwise handicapped . This is x\o ^ 

lo^er possible. How to help minority children with genuine problems 

without being charged with' direct violation of rights .under the Fourteenth 

Amendment as well is violatioi>8 «^)f >P.L. 94-142 is perhaps the most difficult 

problem fafcing school people, ,With the best intentions, Congress may have 

created a monstfer. Future t€^achers and school administrators may have to be 

more .concerned with whether they are violating the law. and the Constitution ^ 

^ f , /• ^ • ^ ■ ? 

than wl^h helping kids^le^rfl* , . 
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- Adapting Educational Facilities To Meet ' 
The Needs Handle j'pped Studeptfe 
Way nne James ' 

People with handicapping conditions face a wide variety of obstacles 
which nake It almost Impossible for them to be Integrated smoothly and 
islly Into today's society. The tendency, , In the past, was to . Ignore or 
Lsregard Individuals with handicaps In the hope that the/ would "go kjaay"" 
arid not cause embarrassment. Fortunately, Increased aWareness resulting 
from more concern for Individual rights and expanded legislative efforts 
have combined to highlight the problems experienced by handicapped 
« students. ' ' * ^ 

',It Is Ironic that one , of the most dramatic Incidents , related- to the 
problems of handicapped Individuals' In^ oiir society occurred v^eri ' Hugo 
l^iff|g>r, arx insurance man from Oklahoma, was un^le to negotiate a ^tairVay 
to receive his awards as the Handicapped American of the Year (1557) frort 

President Eisenhower. Thfis incident highlighted .the need for a national 

- ■ ■ ' , "' ■ ' ' ^ 

awareness to eliminate barriers for the handicapped in public buildings and" 
facilities. However,, it was not >Aih4:il 1968 that 'Congre°8s passed the' 
Architectural Barriers Act (Public Law .90-480) that required ' public 
buildings financed (entire^ or in part) with federal funds to be built 
-bralrr^er-free accoi||^g to 'American National Standards Institute (AJISI) 



specifications i 



It is essential that educational ^stitutions charged with 
maj^stfe*rtng handicapped individuals do everything in their power to 



in&ure nihat ■ each parson is tte^ted with respect and paring. To do such 
demands that a/multltude of barriers—both physical ani! psychologlcal—he 



removed,. Ru9€0 rt974) stated It. perhaps most elbquently when he wrote: "the 
goal is to peA^lt handicapped students to move about pCM^us^ 
independently—and with di.gnity,. " 

It is' the intent of this paper to accomplish three basic objectives. 

. . . j, . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

First, it will identify /sdme of the barriers tftat exist in an attempt to 

I " 

create an awareness problems encountered by handicapped individuals. 
Second, it will provide sopie suggested remedies for alievtatlng the existing 
barriers? and third, it will present possible implementation activities for 

, an Individual or a school. • - , , 

^ . ■ . ' 

"Barrier" can be defined as anything that restrains or obstructs 

progress.^ An architectural barrier is "any man-made device or structure 

I which restricts accessibility to, or use ofiV a facility ^by a person." 

Invisible bajrriers irtply unseen obstaci^s that limit the potential df 

handiqapped students to be independent indlyiduals. Psychological harriers 

a>i^ - mental or emotional st^teg of mind whiteh create probleiHs that ,v must be 

... . J ■] , . • 

Overcome or alleviated, * * . 



Handicapping Conditions 
r 



< Each type, of handicapping condition presents ,lts own' unlqiie^roblems 
and requlred^solutions. > Presented below 1$ a fairly domprehensive list of 
handicapping categories and an explanation, or definition, of each 
category: 

^ «» 

a) Blind y and visually impa^^red; total, loss of vlj^on. and limited 

ability to see, ^ 

b) Deaf and hearing impaired: total inability to hear any sounds and 
limited ability to hear. 

c) Physically impaired: total or partial Curtailment of the ability 
to move • \? , , 

.' / ■ ^ 76 ' r 



d) Manutfl 1 



Irapairraents:' partial impairment Implies difficulty In using 
both hands to some degree or total disability of one hand. Total 
\> impairment' means no use of hands or arms. 

e) Voice: inability to speak or to speak normally, e.g., stuttering. 
• f) Size: dimensions of extreme size, e.g., short,, tall, overweight. 

g) Activity, impairment^': any sort; ^ of limitation which curtail? the 
normal activities of a person, e.g., diseases of the heart, lungs', 

^ * or forms of arthritis, etc. 

h) Temporary impairments: situations in whicH J&ndividuals temporarily 
restrict their movemefl^^. Examples mljc^ht be: a pregnant woman, a 

shopper loaded with package*;, or a^erson witttnit broken leg. 

* ^ . ■• ^ \ ^ . 

i) Mental retardatf&n: unusual difficulties in learning and geriferally 

/ ' .'^ ■ ■ ' 

an ineffectiveness in «)5plying what has been learned, to another 

4. « 

situation. > 
^.1) '-^'Emotional"; disturbances:^ related to strongs agitatitm .>f 
, / * f er»llnf^<5 • ' *, 

k) T^^afning ' dlRabillty/non-reader : Inability to read printed 
mater,jjais whether based on i^eurologipal disorder or lack of reading 
skills, ; ^'>'^ ' 

1) Ltfjj # support: dependence .on m^hines to maintain bodily 

functions, -^-c" • 

' ' '^"^ 

These handicapping conceptions all^reaSiii^^isual requirements for the 



adaptation of educational programs, JUther.than Gonprehensively treating 
all kinds of conditions , the v^ious^TbaVri^rs will be discussed in relation 
to specific examples and expla/at Ipfas : Starrlet catejsjories which will be 
considered include: site dfevelopmenK entrance^ changes in- level , signage , 
public service facilities, 5%lassrooms art?I^e^tHlj>ment ^ and" safety. ' There ar^ 
also attltudlnal barriers* 



site Development ' . 

* General site accessibility Includes such things as sidewalks, curbs, 
papktnft areas, drop-off area^, lancTsoaplng^, and lighting.^ ^or the moat » 
part, specifications for these areas are derived from the ^-American Standard 
Specifications for Maklqg Bulldlngs\and Facilities Accesalhle to, and Usable 
by, the Physically Handicapped. "^^||tole specifications are provided fo^|^ 
each off the following ar^as: 

Curb-1 

Curbing ^shojj^'^j^ ^ l^lgherSthan six and one halfdlnches If Its use Is 

necessary. Curb (^ut^^^r ramps for acceds^ tp Walkwa^ should occur as 

natural extension of th^ slfjewalk. The gradient of curb Cuts should be no 

^. ."■ ' " *' !!^^ ' 

greater than one f&6t rlsje in I2"faet, or 8>33 percent. 'Surface should be 

^' - ■■■ . ' - . ' . ' • 

tion-ftllp but/7 not corrugated, since the grooves could fill with water and 

.7 

freeze, ^-s^ . , ^ ^ ' ^ 

"Walkway s • ^ . 





Walkways ^houlff provide a direct route throughout site. Surfac#i 
should be firm, smooth In texture, and level with gradient, or w^'^th a degree 
of Inclination not greater than' five percent. Curb cuts or ramps should be 
availably. wheK<e neced^sary. Public walks should be open atid free of 
oHe^xitti^ohs, sarf)i. ,/^8 bencjhtesj^r Jother street furnltui^e. Covered walks 
provide proline tlph in all. ki.ncld of weather. While walkwayV should b^ at 
Ieasti^:|jnr , feet , wide, six feet la preferable. The width of four |eet 
pennltSione pe^des^rlan and one person In a wheel chair to pass each other. 

Parking llreas ^ . ^ ^ - , «^ 

— ■ •■ • •■• ■ ■ ■> 

Wider . naifklng spaces are • nec CtMr y foi; •physically hat^dlcapped 



individuals. One parking ap^ct fop the handicapped per twenty cars, or two 

spaces per parking lot , should he* conaidered. minimum. All 

specially-designated spaces should be situated as dose to the major 
entrance of a building as possible. , ^ 

Drop-rOff Areas 

Drop-off dlies are^ essential for letting off or packing .up people. 
Barrier-free access to a walkway tg^he inside of th^ building Is essential. 
Jhe' "width of the zone should be a minimum of 12 feet to allow the car doors 
to be opened. Length should accommodate two cars ^allowing 25 feet for each 
with a, gradual access to Che main road. 



"C^cern for hazardotis' or ^ nul< 



Lsancfr vegetation is "an Important 
consideration in landscaping. Dangerous plants with thorns* or poisonous" 
fruit, should not be close to major walkways. ^ There should be a mlnimuiTv 

v; . - . ■ 

clearance of etf»bt feet slx^ Inches and proper maintenance is essential to 

- ' ■ ■ 

avo^id slippery suirfaces J:hat may be produced by, plant material. 

Ltghtlhg ^ ^ S 

Adeqtiat^ lighting,^ the site Is a vital factor, Five types of ground!* 
lights are avail^WS ^ 

1) "Low leveT^^or heights beloW eye level, usually incandescent dr 
^ fluorescent. Low maintenaiice but susceptible to vandals, 

2) "Mai-; or> ^;alkway" for- heights averaging 10-15 ffeet, usually 
incandescent or mercury vapor* Alao susceptible^to van^ls. 

3^, "Special Purpose" for helght^^^eraglng 20-30 feet, usually metal 

t ' hallde dt mercury vapor j for racreational, commercial,, and 

'* ' . 

** * • " 

residential areaia. . ♦ ' ' ^ 



A) "Parking* and Roadway" for" heights averaging 30-50 fttet, usually 
mercury vapor or high pressure sodium; for^ ^large recreational, 
conmerclal, or Industrial areas* ^ 

5) "Hlfth Mast" for heights averaging 60-100 feet, usually mercury 
vaoor or high oressure sodium; for . lighting la^ areas such as, 

4 

parking and recreatlonlil' areas or hl^i^ay interchanges, 

^ In general, overhead lamps, have an advantage ove^ low-levill fixtures in 

terns of economy and more even li^>ht distribution. 

Additional iteras fo^ consideration include providing exterior waiting 

areas of sufficient size. to all||r seating space and protection ' *fron weather 

extremes for handicapped individuals; 'walls to serve such secondary 

functions as seating,, support for resting of packages, and -^^wp port for 

physically-restricted individuals; gates should follow sane 

considerations that apply^to doors inside a buildirtg; fences ; a\d railing 

surfaces should be rounded* to prevent injuries, desl^d to support 250 

pounds, placed between two feet six inches to three feet off the ground, and 

" A. 
adequately identified perhaps "*y a two- to th'rep-lnch ciirb. 

y . Entrances 

. ' I 

Entranc es ^ ♦ • 

Entrances are defined as those physical spaces which ^affect the 

entering and exiting of a building. They include (1) the ajSproach, (2) 

door areas, and* ( 3) .vesti^Kiles between sets of entrance jdoorsA* 

A pproach - / . ^ . • ^ 

; " The approach needs to be c|*arty^ identWied^as. suth. Altet^a'tive' means 



entry, -both rampls and stai^rs^' are impo|ptant since different handic^pp^*r 
condi t Ionia heed differ^iW types of approaches*; At^ least ^one T>r*imar«)^>^ 



- " ■ 

- ' ' ■ - . ■ - ■ * * ■ 

enttailce to a bulidlnlg ^should be usabl* by Indfvlduals In Wheel ^'cbalA and 4 
be on a level accesslble^a/ ah elevator. ' The entrance plaza should extend a ' 
mlnlmnVof ten feet outside entrance' door's. ' . . 

Doorways 

Buildings should never ha\re " revolving door^ or^^rnstiles as the sc 
meai^s or ent^y. Doofways should be wide enough to allow for easy passage of 
a wheelchair. A 32-inch 'iclear opening is minimun. Doors should W operable 

tj^by a single effort — the recommended force required to open a door Is five to 
eight pounds. No grade change should occur at the threshold.. A level space 

. ^o,r platform five feet wide should extend a minimum of one foot on either 
side of a doorway to allow the handicapped person to man^ver the wheelchair 
while opening or ^ closing the door. Automatic' doors .are especially- 

, recomnonded at heavily-used- locations . Horizontal bars to push Ho(m:s open 

(throw bars) pl«iced between 30 to 32^ inches above the floor are ^i^econ^ended 

> ' ' ' ' - i 

over knobs, latches or vertical handles which are harder to op<=irate. 

Vestibule , ^ 

VThere a vestibule is considered a necessity -'betwcii^ji two sets ^ doors, 
42 inches is the minimum distance betwieeti door swing^^areas. Both of^ 
doors must swing in- the same direction. In addition, there should be a 
J^^ini-mtm of one foot of clear width beyond the sides of each door. 

Changers in Level , ' . / 

- 4* - ■ ' ^■ 

^Changes, i-n ^ level encompass any means of moving from' one level to 

"^notheri This may include stairsW elevatops. : Ideally at least 

. O ... •' ^ . ' ■ ^ \ 

two types of ^cc|^ss stru'cturjfts 'should b^ available, in eac\/level chfange <v 

■ ^- ^ ■ ■ ^ ■ 
since different handlcappJryg|g;ondltlons require dif ffe^ent <j||Kuctiires. , r ' .* ' 

erIc • - -t • • - -r ; , ^ 



— r " • - * \ 

• • • ■ > "^l ' ^ 

*' StalA shoiild be 'd|fatgned to utilize *the minimum i^ount of en^^f^ and. 

. - • ' • . C ^ 

/*e wfde- encnij^h for individuals to pass each dthert V; Recommended"^^ a 
three/ foot mlntmiin for^one-wdy traffic. Maximum tncteor cise should; be nine 
ffiet. Maximum oiS^por rise"^, if unprotected, should he four feet; if 
protected six feet.. Tendings should be well lighted witH colored or 
texttired warning lines at the top of stairs and at the begl-nnlng of the next 
r.r^t of ston«. * .» , 

• Rir.ers, or the height of the step, fehould not excend seven inches (A-6 
1/2 Inches outside), while the depth or tread of the dtep. should range from 
11 Inches to 14 1/2 inches (dee^ enough to _ allow a man to place his entire 
foot on it). All steps in a series should have a uniform tread width ^nd 
rise height. The nosing or projecting edge of the step can not have ^n 
abrupt or sqijar^ cut. Individuals - who are semiamh\ilatory or who^^^^ve 
coordination problems will find rounded nosings much easier to negotiates 
See arawln«»s below: ^ ^) * 



-I, 
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Unacceptable 
^Nosings 



Acceptable 
Nosi-ngs 



\ S Haridbftils aKoulrf" *be^ 32 ^ jfeiches ^hlgh. as me^Bur^a from nosing. In 
ad3?tion; at Xeast one "handrail '^fu>siLd eStWnd at Ift^st ^8 inches ond' the 



top st«^p ^nd \ottpm stepj^. Pref ei^rt*J<; handr^ls shojiid be placed on each ^' 



flidi* of the^t'alrway. ,They sHould b/ t:punfled or oyal,Vone . and oje-hal^'^ td^ 
two inches in dia'^eteif. There.. should be a minimapi x)f/ -Three Inches 'spacing? 
hf^t^PPtn the rail and the adjacent wall. Handrails ^^ould^be able to support 
250 pounds and be securely fastened at all tines. 



R^mps provide an alterri^i%e route For individuals who are unable to 
climh stairs. Any surface with a rise of over five percent is considered a 
ramp. The naxlmun p;radient should not exceed 1:12 or 8.33%, Ramps should . 
not exceed 30 feet. Width shp|ild be a minimum of three Jfeet with five foot 
bottom and top approaches for turning, etc. load of 1005j:^nnds per square 
foot is the mlninun amount to be carried. The surface of the ramp ^ust be 
non-dllo and kept clear of hazardous materials. Side curhlng^^ of at least 
two JLrtches in hei.c>ht oa the open sides of ramps are Important to provide 
surfaces' against which the whec^ls ' of vehicles can turn in order to- stop. 
Handrali^ reiqfliirenents are similar to thoso motioned above for stairs. 

Elevato rs ^ ' • . 



El(rvator5 in nultl-story buildinj>s are essenti^ for the physically 
handicapped. It is recommended that at least' one elevator in each building* 
haVe access to each floor arid be large ea^gh to accommodate an ambulance 

, a • 

stretcher measurinp, 24 ihcbes by 72 inches.* A clear space with a diameter 
of 60 incV^es is a^so important. The door width should be a minimum of 36 
incheg and have /enslng devices' to prevent closing on passengers. The floor 
should- be of a^. non-^lip covering ^and -handrails should be on at least one 



Side wall,, pteferably on thr«e sl^s. 
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^Ar^ftyin^f elevator indicators should be audible and visible ^from central 
^ points In the Cleya tor lobby ' -Id^^lly^^trect i<3n syrabols/ot contrasttnj? 
icolorrf: should .signal upward, and' downward bound cars. Red and' j>reen are not 
siil'tahie colors for Individuals with red-^re^n v^olor blindneRs. 

Call buttons s>iould he located between • l^hes f rom the floor when 

iTwa53nred fron the center, line of thfe top btitton. Tllnimun sl^^e of buttbn 
should hG 3/4 inrh with visual and' auditory indicators of call attpmpt. 

R1pvat6r control panels should be located fron 30-43 inche??' above' the 
floor when measured to the center line of the panol. Ajr^iln,.- visual and* 
auditory indications of call are important. Telephones or intercoms rmst be 
located as close^ to the control panel as possible and must be operable with 
one .hr»nH • . 

Floor idenulf Ication should include such 'th'inss as: 

1) Visual car--positlon indicator above the entrace dbor^in car; 

2) Visual indicator on jt^nb or elevator operiinf? (above car entrance on 

3) <^udlble signal^j^^^car to indicate stopping at floor; 

4) Ralsod m^merals attached next to buttons and inside :1amb to 

r-, » - y 

Indicate floor; 

^ 5) Oversized numbers on hallway walls opf^js^lte open elevator door to 
indicate floor for,:visually Impaired. ^ 
Installing elevators In buildings vjhere non^ exist may Involve 
^considerable cost. However, some adaptions can be en'^lly Xccoraplished. 

Signag e 

Sl^s perform vital functions- related to the relaying of Information to 

. .. . 



dny perso^' but esj^clally .-bo the handlcAppeds Signs In general should 

■ v'..«:-:; - . . r y , ■ v . i^'^ 

^present clear and precise information.. Sign Ideations should never present 
unnecCTsarVriazard^ for-at^OT\e« Signs should" be designed to be readable by 
,^11 p'eople iiicluditig th^ visually handicapped: ' " ' 

•••Braille strips 'placed on sign>edg;es 




•••Raised letters _ . . 

■ o ■ ' 

^•••Graphic symbols /especiaij.y appropriate .for nori-feaders.) 
;• •Located so sign can be te^rognlzed and touched if necessary. 
^ The content of || Infomjation must be concise and y<d7rect. Lettering 
styles and graphic symbols should h^ bold and simple (no fancy styles).^ The 
use of contrasting color s^rhemes makes signs MMe readable from distances. 



Types of signs fall into the- following ganleral categories: 
• • ••Dir^tiorial — usually included with an arroWi^ used to indicate a 
change in route Or confirm a direction. ^ 
•••Informational — used for overall, *geinera^ ilpformation, e.g. J campus 
plan, building layout, etc. / " 

■ \ _ - - ' ' *. ^ 

•••Identification — gives specific location information, -e.g., patking " 

•••Regulatory — gives' operational rec^i^em^^s^ restrictions, or 
warnings. . Often useid for ^affic controls ^ / o 

The international syral^ol for, a^ccess (illustEj^teA. on the following 
page) is extensively used in this country as well as^others. It is used to 
indicate that speckal ^oajJ^s ions have been made .for handicapped persons. 

Public Service Facilities v ' 
' ^ 

^ ■ All bu4.1dings accessible to/ tVq3t . general public must haVe s^drvice 
facilities ;to ^'accommodate the nfeeds o? individuals. Public telephones, 



drinking fountains,, trash containers, veiidiag macHlnes,' and restroo^s should .t 

;lo8e 



be located, as clo^e to doorways^s possible^ 



Telephone ' \ ' ' • ' ' ^ ■ ' < * 

All groups of t^lepHones should have at least one 15w w^ielght 'telephone 
for use by the 4^ndlcapRed«^ Phones for, the han'dicappecj sho^^ be abj^ut 
.feet from the ground Jto the coin slots. Sp^*:^l adiaptatlons ^u^h^a%1yra|lle 



Instnictlons; volume corftt'&l, and push button ilal syst^s' are^Jispe^Sally 
. h^J^ful for many situations*. ^Since phone booths are " inacces»l^ble to thfe, ^ 
chairbou|||| 'person, at least one phone «houl<l be situated ifi ,^uch^ a nCanner^ , ^ 

the nhone »area* « ^ • . ■ J 

1 • 

DrliiKing Fountijns , ' ■ ^ ■ ' \v , * ^ \- ' 

■ ' *■ ' / V. > - ' . ' ^ • • -^.v .• 

Dririkin^ fountains shoul<J^ consist of bbt'h stifSdard and lowered 




elchair can fit under the phpne »area« « ^; ^ ' i V . -v-^ 



fountains. Some individuals can nbt bend dbwn to the lowered positions , but 
the st^dard fountain is not accessible to an individual in a wheelchair. 

• At least one drinking fountain which projects out from the . wall is 
recommended; recessed fountains are not recommended. Contrb^s for fountains, 
should be hand-operated levers rathe^ than knobs or buttons. Spring-loaded 
mechanisms should not be used since the force needed to utilize the fountain 
is more than many handicapped individuals can manage.- Foot pedals are 
appropriate in conjunction with hand levers. * 



Trash Coptainerp 

Trash containers fall into three basic types: open topi semi-open, and ^ 
hinged door. The open top receptacle is easiest for discarding trash — too 
easy,, however, since it is also open to yfreather and insects if outside. 

* . / 

Semi-open trash cans provide protection ftom weather; however, openings can 
only accept certain sizes of trash. Hinged door receptacles are hard for 
many handicapped people to operate; spring-loaded doors must be^ easy to open 
with one hand. 

In general, trash cans should be operated by a singlie hand movement; 
the opening should be approximately three feet from the ground. In 
^addition, the receptacle should be strong enough to support individuals who 
need support in order to be .able to use the trash can^ and edges should be 
smooth or rounded to prevent injury. 

Restroom Fac;j>lities 

Restroom facilities accessible to the physically handicappel must have 
sufficient space to allow traffic of individuals in wheelchairs. ' At least 
one stall in each restroom should be at least three feet wide and four feet 
eight inches deep (preferably five feet). The door should'^e^t least 32 
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Inches wide and 
floor, should be 



3wing out* ^fHandrails, 33 inches high and ^^>dj;al lei to the 
on each side. ^The Collet should' be wall -hung- with a narrow 



9 



understructure thj^t recede^ sharply, with the seat about 20 incTies f rom- the 
floor. A flush control should be within , easy reach. 

Sinks should | be located with a maximum rim height of 34 inches and a 
minimum cleaMnce /from the floor of 29 inches. Drain pipes and hot water 
pipes should be ihs'ulated so wheelchair occi*pant€ without sensory perception 
will not burn themselveis. Faucets should preferably be lever and push-type 



requiring no more th^:^ight pounds of force to operate. It is recommended 
that dual taps have such, identifying markings as raised letters and^ color 
(i.e., red for hot, blue for cold). ^ , 

In addition, at' least one mifror, one shelf, and one towel dispenser 
should be located no ifaore than 40 inches above the floor. 

Vending Machines / 

Vending ^^chines should be cetitrally located and readily accessible. 
Machines with lower coin slots and push buttons are easier to operate simply 
because they can be reach4d and because it does not take a lot of effort to 
pull out^a lever. 

Table I presents- a graphic pic^ture ^pf the relationship between- each 
handicapping conditioh and identiflea element;8 in the environment. Each "X" 
represents site elements which may canp '^Ical barriers for handicapped 
peQple if the situation is not given s asideratiotT. 

V 

Classrooms and Eqiiipment 

Classroom Facilities ^ 

Most typical classrooms are accessible to handicapped students if they 
can gain entrance into the building. Lecture rooms need to have flexible 
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Table I 

^ Handicapping- Condi tlon/Envfronmental Element Relationship 



ENVIRONMENTAL ELEMENTS 

9 



^ . ■■ 

i 

- HAND I CAPP I NG " COr:D I T I ON 


Curbs 


Walkways 


Parking Areas 


Drop -off Areas 


Landscaping 


Lighting ' 


• 

cd 

+-> 


•H 

a 


-• 


Elevators 


Signage 


Telephone 


Drinking Fbuntair 


Trash". Containers 


Vending Machines 


Restrooms 


1. Visual' 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


x" 


X 


X 


X 










2. Hearing 












X 


X 






X 




X 










3. Physical 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4. Manual 














X 






X - 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X- 


5. Voice 
























X 










^ 6. Size 














X 


X 








X 


X 






X 


7. Activity 

■ !5 • ■ 




X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


8. Temporary 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


9. Mental Retardation 














X 






X 


X 


X 










10. Emotional 






X 








X 






X 


X 


X 










11. Learning Disability/ 
Nonreader 






X 








X 






X 


X 


X 






X 




12. Life Support 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

/ ♦ 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



X areas where environmental elements caus^ physical barriers. ^ 



seating arrangements, movable f uriiiture , and plenty of aisle space for 

iding obstacies mus't'be kept to ^ minimum. High 



raaneuverabilit/* . Protruding 



traction surfacing on pathways provides tactile cues for the blind and more 
'secure footing for those with limited mobility. 

Laboratory and/or work facilities cause spjecial problems for 



handicapped students. Generally, study carrels, and work stations are 



inaccessible to wheelchair students 



because of inadequate leg clearance. 



Access to equipment and/or controls is largely impossible because no 
adjustments have been provided in ^erms of. reach or strength, needed td 
operate. ^ j 

Flexibility 'in, designing instructional facilities is of vital 
importance to accommodate the uniqi^e problems of handicapped students. Such 
things as class size> choice of colors, selection of surface materials, 
arrangement oA furniture and aisle ^pace will determine the most effective' 



utilization of 




cili ties. 



Equipment 

Regular tools, -equipment, and materials should be used whenever 
possible. If a student is being prepared for a Job in the "real world, *| 
conventional, as opposed to specially /lesigned, equipment, may be all that is 
available to him/her (Pheips, et_ al . , 1978). 

Foujr general types of equipment exist: 

1) Standard unmodified school equipment; 
^'2) Standard equifment that ' ^ h^ert ^fi?^leH; 

3) Specially designed, commercially available equipment; 

4) Specially adapted equipment for. individual students. 

Sample suggestions for modifying equipment for the handicapped are 
reprinted from Phelps, and Lutz (1977). As they note, it is important to 
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U 1 



remember that equipment modifications must be based on the individual needs 
of each student and that even similar conditions ^ require ' different 
adjustments, ' ^ * 

For the hearing impaired ! 

•••A red light next to a switch^ indicating when the machine is in 
operation; . ' 

*• "Bells connected to a light that turns on when the bell rings 
(p. 308). ^ . . \ 

9 

For 'the visually impaired ; 

•••Audiitory rather than visual warning signals; 

•••Control dials and switches thaf are easily accessible. Tactile 
rather than visual marking; . 

> . .\ ^ 

••*<Suard plates on power equipment (p. 308). 
For the physically handicapped ; 
•••Guard plates on power equipment; 

•••Hand controls added for machines with foot control*; 
• • •Semistationai^y equipment on variable^ heigjit based; 

•••Light-weight hand tools or tools with large handles for use by 
students with weak hands (p. 309). • ' 

Life Safety >^ 

Certain minimal and various major adjustments in the physical 
environment can be made for everyday, usual* activities, but what about 
emergency, or unusual situations? There is very little awareness of the 
prol^lens faced by handicapped individuals in emergencies (AIA, Education, p. 
2). The variety of emergency situations which must be considered include: 
fire, earthquake, flood, nuclear, extreme winds, and power failure. All of 
these situations create safety problems for the handicapped as well as the 

non-handicapped individual. Unfortunately, the protection and safety of the 

— ^ 
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handicapped person creates some unique cons Idetat Ions relating to 
philosophy; building de^slgn, praduct^ development , and equipment availability. 



r 



Philosophy ' . * 

^ According to a draft of a workshop conducted by the. American Institute 

.of Architects (AIA) Research Corporation and the Task 7 or pe on Life Safety 

I- ■ 1 ■ . ' r ^ \ 

and the Handicapped Sponsored by the U.S. Fire Admlnlstratlorf (1979),* "There 

•exists at present no consensus on, the philosophy that should underlie codes 

and , standards .responsive' to the life safety needs o^ handicapiied 

^individuals." Howeyer, soiae *of the important and valid issues which the 

workshop participants feel warrant Curther consideration are: * * 

•I > ' ' ' ' . 

1) Non-discrimination in safSty measures (identical safety). Safety 

measures should be the ffame for both handicapped, and able-bodied 
individua}.s. ' 

2) Equivalent safety. v The handicapped should be as safe from 
life-threatentng conditions as the able-bodied. There may be 
different ^ategies for providing safety for the handicapped but 
these strategies must have a probability of providing safety to the 

\ handicapped equivalent to that of* the strategies for the 



/ 

able-bodied. / 



3) No detriment to the freedom of the general public. Life safety 
measured f^or the ^handicapped should not increase life safety 
threats to tht ib^e- bodied. astead, measures for handicapped 

individuals should be designed to increase the general public's 

> 

safe-tyv 

4) Highest risk/least ability ^criterion. Safety measures shouldfbe 
designed to provide adequate protection for indiTjsiduals with the 
le^st capability for self-protection. * ' 

C 
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5) .Right to risk. Haifdiea^ped indivldfuals should be as free to accept 

risks as their aljle-lfodied counterparts. Denying tfie handicapped 

Recess to^faclllties open to the general public is 'unacceptable qs 
la safety measure. 

6) I^ight:.to irifonnatlon. Jlandicapped Individuals should have access 
to tfie -information necessary .to detVrmine their level of risk, in 
light of their specific handicaps, in -different gilding types. 

(AIAi^odes and Standards, p. 3) 

"< ' ■■ ^ ' 

Building Desigji ^ ^ . • 



In concern for tTie safety of the handicappea,) basic concepts needed' in 
buijxfing - design ' a^re m^ch the same as those for protection of the 
able-bodied, Bftildlng^designerb must plan for the (1) inanageraent of the 
emergency si^ation (i^e., containment) of a fire); (2) movement within the 
building by occupants; (3) evaci^tk)n of the occupants; or (Combination^ of 
Nfhese,' "To consider the handicapped en masse is &n exercise in futility. 
The needs of the wheelchair patient are differelit from those of the deaf 
the blind, the aged . . . " (AIA Building Design, p. 2). 

The following ^points are essential in. 'designing Huildings with the 
fewest barriers and/or potential t^i^eats to the life safety of the 
handicapped; ^ 

\ V ^ 

rhe^raost desirable solution^ are tTto^e which leave the greatest 
"*^ber of options open* for as ^long as ^slble. This^refeVs to 
ptions^ which were raised^ about the fact that two means of egress 
reqaired for the able-liodied yet usually there is only one for 
^ (gapped individuals. ~ 




ing solutions cannot depend solely/ on the ediMation of ^he 
^vlduals who will be involved in thef building. The solutions 
t be -r^eada^ comprehensible to anyorpfe without special training; 
. It ^^^'^^^^^^"^ unrealistic to expect that people, will be, 

adequ^llg^.jtMPhed in hpw a particular building works. 



••♦Circumstances" must be identified in which the responses of the 
handicapped ace as possible, and just as effective, as those of the 
able-bodied Cp. 9)". " > 

Profluct Development . ' . ^ 

Products which provide life-saving, measures are in.vartous stages of 
development and/or availability. In general, the level of deve]^opinent of 

sophisticated products outweighs the awareness and utilization , of these 

• f 

product^ by the gfeneral public (AIA, Products, P. 2). 

. Three general processes arC important to ' aaf Wty procedures: 

notification, action, and accounting. Notification, or ^he communication 

• „ ^ A* ' 

phase, consists of two separate functions: (a if of potential victims *t hat an 

K * ' \ ■ 

emergency * is occurring and (b) a service for* help, or the requeist' for 

^dssistan'^e by threatened ' persons. Action, or the doing* phase. Includes 

three possible -^activities : (a) in-place defense , or pro'tectibn at the spot 

where the Individual is located; (b) safe area , or movement to a part of the 

building which can serve as a protectMve spot or haven; and (c) evacuation, 

or the^i^asLing 'if the life-threatening situation. After" action accounting , 

or the check-up phase, requires a system for checking on ' individ^^als 

and/or during the emergency situatlonT 

^aror ^ aV£. . .ar,..c loi ^-t^cfi ^^^fe safety process arei 

1) Notification^ of potential^victims: smoke detector /sound sensor/ 

motor vibrator alarm systems; h%at detgc^>rs. , 

, 2) Request for help: programmed telephones, cassettes, porta-tels.^ 

3) In-place defense:, bmall h^lon extinguishers, S^inute air, 
capsules. " 

4) Safe area: 'electrical magnetic door hardware (cuts 'off 

' electricity), lights and auxiliary power in areas of refuge or, 
stairwells • 



5) Evacuation: , ramps, inflatable socks, chutes, 'talking lights.. 

6) After ^ctio^ acdounting: nothing available beyond roll'^calls (AIA, 
Products, p. 5). N ; ^. 

^ Table II present^ informatipn relating handicapping conditions to the 



life- safety procedures mo.st in i^eed' of "iJroduct developtnewt • ' The squares 
With X's represent those areas identified by the Products Wqrkshop 
participants as having the greatest need for new products (AIA, Products, 
P» 10). . ^ • » 



Emergency Equlpmefnt 

■ " \ • 

6 The labeling\ and positioning of emergency equipment is of vital 
importance. Simple^ adaptation, such as ^the lowering of emergency phones, 
alarms, -and fire extinguishers, can be easily accomplished. Oversized ^igns 
can\e used to indicate the location of emergency equipment^ afid/or exit:s. 
Warning systems with visual as well as audlj&oty components vrill serve both 
the hearing and visually handicapped. 

A 

/ Invisible Barriers 



Although this paper has been looking at architectural barriers as they 
apply to handicapped students^ the- greatest barriers are, no± architectural 
\ but are actually ^nj^sible barriers . Attitudinal barriers, bOith on the part' 
of teachers and students as well as handicapped persons themselves, present 
the greatest, obstacles which have to be overcdme in t:he Integrating, or 
ma ins tr earning, of handicapped sLadents. Physical facilities & are 6asy ^ 



change in comparison to the changing of beliefs, values, and attitudes 

towards something. . ^ 

». , * ^ ^ * 

Attitudes represent positive or ne^tive reactions, accompanied by 

• * , ^' * ' '. ^ 

specific belief^s. There are two sides to the attitude phenomenon. First, 
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there is ttie attitude of the person; having the handicap, and Second, the 
attitude of other persons toward the handicapped. ' . ' \ ' ^ 

Attltudinal barriers can be 'defined as "a way "of thinking ^of feeling* n 
resulting in hehaviar that Ijimits the potential of disabled! people tb be ' 

indepen'Aent individuals." (Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute. ^ 

' ■ '■ ■ ^ ' - • % >^ ■ 

undated) Words such, as those listed below are often used in association ' ^ 



with oj: in d^initions of attitudinal ^liarriers ^as related to tlilfe^ ^ 



to t1^ 

handicapped: A » ' 

, • PrBjudl^e . Discrimination • 

, Ignorance Dislike ^ 

/ ' ^ear , Invisibility^ , ; ,y ^ 

" Jnsensitivi^' Insecurity ' " - 

Bigotry % Dtscomfott •. ^ 

' ' Stereotyping V , ~ Condescension.' . • V " 

Misconception Intolerance ' , 

\ . Unfortunately^ attitudinal barriers are often unrecognized. ^Awareness 
of ^ problems associa^ed^ with handicapping conditions can go a long way , 
troward alleviating thd Ignorance . and prejudices associated with ^a^idicaps. ' 

< According to Darrell Smith and Roger . Chambers, the greatest attitjidinal 
barriers are: * n 

1) The^cceptance ' of ^handicapped individuals • as people who are no 
, different th^n the' non-h^andi capped*; ^ 



2) Riealization^rhat there are time and effort problems that do exists 
Accepting the fact that common activities such as dressing or taking a test 



• consume much time - for a handiqapped person is the fir^st.^ step. Simple 
'Tdmedies * siich as allowing more time to take a. test (three hours instead ol 
^ o;ie) or -mald^ing alternative arrangements for office hours jLf the office is 
^ not accessible^ provide needed relief and support^or the handicapped. > 

^ - Implementation 1^(;tlyltle8 " ^ * 

. ' • . . *■ . ' , ■ . t - 

To this point in the papeTr, a variety of barriers have been identified 

..J ■ ' . ..^ 

ERIC ^ ' .^^i . . 



and some possible changes, or remedies, , have been presented. • The remainder 
of the pap€^rj^will highULght one approach ^for assessing a school's 
' facilities, I4pnt if y some specific actions an indlvidu^fl can tak^', and 
flriaH^, liBt Ideas far the involvement of ^he College of / Education at 
Oklahoma State Unlversit;y related to this topic* 



Assessment , * V » . ». 

\An» "Assessment Team" could be created to evaluate the current s'tatus^of 

^ the physical facilities of a school and* make recommendatlcms for 

improvement. This team migfi^ include the following typejb of persons: 

\ , . , 

a) ■ An Individual familiar with architectural ^barriers- and ways to 

^ ; ' " ' - , \ ' •• < 

' alleviate them; , 

b) Faculty or staff affected by any proposed changes; ' 

c) An ^ architect/contractor representative able to estimate costs *and 
effort required to make changes. 

D 

The responsibility of • the Assessment Team would be to consider the 
existing facilities in relation to recommended specifications. Each of 

these steps is Essential in completing the project: 

J ^ \ * . .* I 

* Enlist the cooperation of the faculty and/or staff td be affected 

by any changes; ^ 

2) ^ Develop a systematic plah for conducting the assessment; ^ 

^ . 3) Corfdih^t- the ^s^ssment; . . 

4) , Make J^^fi^Wndat ions for acjapttng and/or eliminating the barriers 

^- (Dalftl, ApHehy, andiLipc, 1978). , ' ' " 

A and B. Both 



Two sample assessment forms are ^pr*esented in Appendices i 

consider oifly^ome of the pos>sible barriers. However, they ,pr,ovide' a 

starting point for the development of a'systematio plan* 

' , . '.^ ' ' ' 

If the primary intent of ^ thje assessment is to improve the environment 
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fdr particular students, the following suggestions related to the 
^compoaition Of the team, in addUion the Ideas' presented above, should 
provfe effective: ^ ' J 

^a) Include someone familiar'with specific handicapping conditions; 
b) Involve students and/or parents directly". 

In an effort t©- overcome barriers, the process ^ be utilized would 
include these steps: * - 

1) Identify potential ^problem areas and suggest tentative solutions; 

2) Gather addit tonal and/or supportive information; 

3) Consider safety factors that might a^i^e; 

4) Decide on courses of action and ways to implement them. 

See Appendix C for sample key questions to ask when assessing harriers 
related to physical, visual^. speech and auditory, and intellectual demands. 
These merely t4»il^mu Uume gt^idellnes to. consider when selecting and/or 
adapt Ing e'quipment . ^ 

Individual Acti»Qn ' " j . 

, The seven ideas below are quoted -^(« rectly'^firom The Invisible Battle ; 
Attitudes Toward Disability , They are^ stated more feffectlvely and 
succinctly thaf\ I can rewrite them. 
«/h en you Meet a Disablec^ Person 

1) , Offer hel^ but wait until it is accepted before giving it* 

Offering: Assistance to someone is only polite behavior. Giving 
help before it^ is a<?cepted is rude. It can jfometimes be unsafe, as 
when you grab the arm of someone using a crutch and the person 
loses his balance. 

2) Accept the fact that a disabHlity exists. Notv acknowledging a 
disability is similar to ignoring someone's sex or height. But to 

, . ask personal questions regarding the disability would b^ 
inappropriate until, a closer relationship develops in which 
personal questions are more naturally asked. 



3) 



Talk dire<f^ly to a disabled person^ not to someone adcompanying 
them. To Ignore a person's e3^^i^i3tence in a group is very 
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insensitive and it is always rude for two people to discuss a third 
person who is also present. 



4) Don't ' park your car in a park^ing place which is specially 
designated for use by disabled people. These places are reservec 
out of necessity, not convenience. Some disabled people cannot 
walk distances, others need extra spac^ order target whe^chalrs 
in and « out of tke car. If ' you park ^ ^Ift^yHb- space^t may 

^ be tonvenient for you but totally pro^ t ^flPrliabled people. 



5) Treat a disabled perso.n as a Jj^' Because an 

individual has a functional limitative aot mean the individual 



is sick. Some disabilities have no accompanying health problems. 



6) Don't assume thatf a lack of response indicates fudeness. In some 
^ases a disabled person may seem to react to situations in an 

unconventional manner or may appear to he ignoring you. Consider 
that the individual may have a hearing impairment or other 
disability whic-h nay affect social or motor skills, 

7) Keep in mind lhat disabled people have t>hs same activities of daily 
living as ^you do. Many persons with disabilities find it almost 
impossible to get a cab to stop for them or to have a clerk wait on 

- ^ them in stores. Remember that disabled individuals are customers 
and patrons, Sn4 deserve equaT attentipn when shopping, dining, or 
traveling (Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute, p. 2), 



OSU Involvement 

During the course of writing this paper, I generated various ideas for 

r 

the Ititegraxlon of this lnformatloi\ Into the Dea^n's (Jratit activities and the 
education program. The Idecirf are i)reseriLed at random, as food for -thought; 

1) I'he l)eai\*d HioJecL Advlac iy CommlLcee atioviKl liavc: some handicapped 

I lut 1 V Iduti 1 S t> II 1 t • ^ 

Involve studeatrt troiu thci tidn.u v. apped StudcfiLw Addoc 1 a t i v^it la c*c3 
many activities as possible (e.g., classes); their input could be 
Invaluable . 

3 ) Make a conscious effort to start r«mOvlag ha r r le rs that do exi « t . 
Work with the Physical Plant people In naklng adaptationB. 

4) Create assessment teams In classes. Use these teams to survey OSH 
buildings and local public schools. Utilize checklists provided in 
Appendices A and B or create one of our own. « 

In) * 
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5) Haye as many ' students and faculty as possible actually experience 
"barriers" through simulation activities. 

6) Visit East Central' Oklahoma' State University to see what they have 
done In th6 way of removing architectural barriers, 

7) Onp possibility for national exposure: work with the idea of life 

0 

safety In the e^catlonal setting. • 

8) Compile a list, with the help of handi^ a, {^<id ;Ci^^ some of 
the activities and/or adjustments that teachers can undertake to 
help save tine and effort for the handicapped. 

9) Get iiipui from handicapped sLudeatcs rel^frted to any lenova t Ions of 
bui 1 dl ii^s * 

,10) ^^equest to be involved in che AIA Task Force on Life Safety related 
to Education — there was no one from teacher education involved. 

11) ^ Create a resource center for equipment modifications or listings of 

availability of special equipment. Provide consultant activities 
to other schools In etiuipping vocational or lab-type programs. 

12) Conduct a foilow-up twelve years later of McGregor * s ^thesis . 

4. 
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APPENDIX A 

AN ARCHITECTURAL BARRIER CHECKLIST FOR SCHOOLS * 



Building Name or Identification 
Number of Stories 



Number of Entry Ways (not individual doors) 

Number of ClassroomsJ^ ^, Shops Laboratories 

Age of Building (approximately) . ' ^ ^ -years 
Yes No >^ #^ ' 

PA 1 Are* parking spaces reserved for handicapped students and 

faculty? 

If yes, are spaces at least 10 feet wide to allow loading 

' wheelchairs? 

3 Are ram5f)s placed near/handicapped parking areas? . ^ 

PA 4 Is parking area^ sheltered? 

EN 1 ^ Are ground level entry ways to all buildings? 

EN 2 If multiple doors are used as wind break, do they all 

open the same way? 

EN 3 " Do doors have an opening pull of 8 pounds o^ less? 

1 ^ J Are floors a non-skid surface (Note: Vinyl or asbestos 

tile or terrazo floors can be 'coatecT with non-skid wax)? 

z Are there interim rainps to. allow passage from one flpor 

level to another? 

BU *3 Are all interior doors at least 32 inches clear? 

EL 1 If there are two ^or more floors in the building, is there 

an elevator? , 

EL 2 If yes, are control buttons located at height -convenient 

to a person in a wheelchair?' 

EL 3 If no elevator, is there an interior or exterior ramp < 

on the second floor?. 

RA 1 Are interior and exterior ramps coated with non-skid surfaced 

RA 2 Are exterior ramps at least 48 inches wide? 
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Yes No • \ 

^ 5 Are ramps equipped with hand rails? - ^ 

•\ 

^ ^ ' Are. ranqjs within th^ 1:12 ratio tno more than 1 foot ; 

rise for 12 feet in length)? - ' 

SI 1 __ Are sloped sidewalks at least 48 inches wide? 

SI 2 . Is there a six foot level rest area every 30 feet? 

SI 3 ■ Are sid^lks at least 48 inches wi(Je? 

SI 4 Are there curb ramps at pedestrian traffic areas? * ' 

SI* S : Is there a sheltered walkway between this building and 

adjacent buildings? 

1 Are there one or more accessible ij^rater fountains in each 

building 

2 Do water fountains have hand controls at front (Note: 

Bubbler ^ould be no more than 30 inches from floor)? 

^ I Is there at least one accessible restroom for men and ^ 

women in each building? . 

^ 2f Does toilet stall have wide door (32 inches minimum) O 

V that opens out? 

^ 3 ' Does toilet stall^ave hand rails (li^ inch hand railsx^ 

mounted inches away from wall is preferred)? 

^ ^ If ther^ is a privacy screen, does it allow v^eelch^ir 

turning radius (36 inches is minimum turning radius)? 

^ 5 ^ Is^avaftory raised to allow^chairs to fit under it? 

^ ^ _ ^ _ Is one mirro^r lowered so person in wheelchair can se6i? ^ 

^ 7 Is hand towel dispenser low enough to be reached by all? 

If there are doors iri%eries, do they both open in same . 

^ ^ ' • direction? . . ^ ■ 

RE 9 , Are lavatory draii? and water Supply pipes wrapped or ' 

^ insulated? 

TE 1 \ Is there a public telephone with accessible handset (maxi- 

• ■ J • mum height of 48 inches) convenient? 

TE 2 _v Is phone wall hung rather than in a boo^ 

TE 3 '_ _/ Does phone have amplifying\ofilip:^ls for the hard of hearing'? 

t ■ • , " ■ ■ ^ 

* Taken from material presented by East Central State University. ' 
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^APPENDIX B 




ITRUMENT 



The survey instrument isjdi^ed into the follovring 'six pdrts: 



I. Canpus Grounds 

II. Parking Lots 

III. Entrances and Exits 

IV. Interior and^terior Doors and Doorways 



V. General Building Interiors 
VI. Areas 



I. Canpus Grounds . 



Qn^the attached map, locate by letter, any of the following barriers; 



A. Surface irregularity 

B. Incline 

C. Abrupt change in Idvel 

D. Walk vddth (4') - 

E . General safe ty 

F. Other 



Note : In th? fbllbwing tables " * " signifies spaces for needed measurements 
wHITe " s:^ifid^ spaces for the^degree of accessibility or utilization. 

(X = Full; 1 = Limited; 0 = Lack of ijHid - =^^Does not apply) ^ 



II. Parking Lots . 

A. Proximity to facilities 
. B. Width of^ space > 

C . Identif ica/xion 

D. Abrupt chaise in lev^l 

E. Circulation within lot 

F. Incline (5%) 

H. Egrq^s 

I. Other 



* 
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III. Entrances and Exits 

A. Approac|i 

1. Conimon level (5% incline) 
2/ Ramp * 
^a. width (4') 

b. nOn- s J ip surface 

c. iWine (8%) 

d. length 

e. clearance after rainp 
(6-) 



r 



3. 0' 



f^urb (2" X 4") 
IfTO 



< 



B. Exterior Platform Adjatent 
to Threshold 

1. Width" (5 •) V. 

2. Depth ^ ■ - 

a. Outward Swing Door, (5»^ 

b. Inward Swing Door (3') 

3. Step at Th^shold 

4. Non-slip surfsige^ ^ 

5. Other 



( 



IV. Interior and Exterior Doors and 

Dporway^ > . ^ 

A. Doors 

1. Resistance of door closer 
• 2. Handle, he^ht (36" x 39'^) 

3. Handle -Ties ign 
^^ Clearance to glass in doo^: 
.5. Type of hinge 
6. See-thrbugh panel in swingitig 

door p 
1: Other 

B • . Doorways 

^ 1/ Clear-opening (321') 

2. Threshold (3/4") - ^ 

3. Interior clearance (5' deep by 
1,' on both si4/Bs) 

4. Exterior clearance (S' deep 
by 1' on both sides) 

5. Clear area next to door handle 
(15" opening side) 

6. Interior steps ^ 
^. Other ^ 



TFT 



\ 




* ** 
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V. deneraly Inte'riprs * 

A. Corridors * 

# 1. Non-slip surface * . f 

2. Steps ^ _ 

3. Width (60")^ • 

^ 4. Banp incline (8%)- 

5. Cie^isnca after ranp (6') 

6. Other 

X - / 

B. Elevators 

1. Exterior controls (48") 

2. Interipr controls (48") 

3. * -Door clear-opening (32") 

4. Clear-opeijing time (6 sec.) 

5. Interior space ^ 
<60" X 60" or 63" x 'Sd") 

6. Other* 

Water Fountains , ' 



1. Basin height (36"). ; V 

2: Front controls ^ 

3. Mounting . ^ 

4. Apprcfach (30" wide recess) 

5. Other 



D. telephones ' 

1. Booth 

2. Wall raoWited \ 

^ a. Height of receiver (4') 
^ b. Depth or controls (12") 
c. Chair clearance 
(30" X 21" deep) 
' d. Other 



\i . Areas 



A. Class and Activity Area 

1. Aisle width (60*^') 

2. Floor surface. 

3. Aisle k incline (8%) 

4 . Space for chair 

5. Abrupt cha|ige in level 

6. Approach to desk and/or 
equipment 
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VI./ Areas 




7. Use of desk and/br 

equipment.. 
. 8. Access to stage and d: 

area. 
9. Other 



*B, Eating A^as ' ♦ 

. 1.' Serving aisle width"^ 

2. Serving line height ^ ^* 

3. Accessibility of self-service 
items. 

4. ^ Table height . 

5. Tabll^ width 

6. Chair clearance 

7. ^Floor surface 
S^isle width f 



9* Tray return 
10. Other 



C. Ifermitory Rooitis 

1 . Floor surface ' 

2. Floor space 

5. Use of dresser 

4. Use of mirro/ (40" height)^ ) 

5. Use of desk (24'' x 3Q'' 

ch^ir-clearance) 

6. Use pf closet rod 
/ (48" height) 

7/0ther< 

D. tlestfoom^*^ ^ 

1 . General 

a. Floor surirace 

b. Circulation space 
z . Lavatory 

a. Height Wt^pron (30*') 
ij b. Total height (32") 

c. Knee clearance height (20") 

d. Knee clearance depth (10") 

e. Insulated pipes 

f . Depth of chair clearance (18") 

g. Other 

3. Mirror, shelf and accessories 

4. Toilet Stall 

a. Clearance for approach 

b. Door clear-opening width (32") 

c. Door swing (outj ( 
^d. Depth of stall (36")/' 
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6. 



je. Gfab 

2^ posS^n (paral>Bl to floor) 

3. diaine#t (IV) 
. • 4. clearance from wall 
f. Other 
Water closet 
av Mptffiting 

b.vffeight q£ sejat (20")' 
c< Other 
Other ' 



ciyo 



Note: 



"inr 



In t;ie preceding tables "*" signified spaces for needed 

measurements, while "**' '"signified spaces for the degree 

of accessibility or utilization, (X = Full, 1 = Limited, 
0 = Lack of, and -\= Does not apply). 



• / 



\ 
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- ■ APPENDIX C 

/ ' Key Questions 
Asses sing'^ferTiers Related to p\v 



lysac^^emands 



Is normal hand or arm.5t:^erigtil or reach required?*' ^ 

Is normal upper limlj depcterlty br steadiness required? 

4 

• Are two hands required? ^ r 
Must manuals, instruction book^ or diagrams be referred to frequently?*' 
Must foot cpntrol^ be operated? ^ r 

Amassing Barrier's Related to VisuaL/ Demands 

1. Must measuremeffts be* made, dials set, or- meter readings taken? ^ 

2. Must controls ar ot^er i^ms be told apart by low relief lettering '"'"^ 
A ^ color or some other visual" cue? ' ' ^ 

3. Must the student operate tape recorders,' hand calculators, or Othet ^ ' " 
^ancillary devices ' while working in the lab or shop? '"^'^^ 

4. Must the student read blueprints , diagrams, instruction manuals, or 
other printed matefial-S t9 per:^G-rm shop tasks properly? 

,5. Is sight normaily involved in positioni?Ig, guiding or otherwise using 

hand tools or ot|ier hand held objects? ' T V 

6. Are materials guided through powek^quipment? ^ • ^ ' 

Assessing Barriers Related to Speech and Auditory Demands 

1. Must the student 'hear the instructor under difficult listening conditions? 

2. Must the student use the telephone? ^ 

3. Must the student monitor and ,adjust equipment based on auditory cues? 

4. Must the student use slide/ tapes or other audio-visual aids? 

^ Mist the student speak to fellow students or the instructor to carry out 
/learning activities? ' / i 

^sessijig Barriers Relate^ to IntellectUc^l Demands 

1. Must the student carry out a long sequence of steps in using a piece of 
equipment to con^jlete a task? ^ 

2. Must the student* gather tools and materials from around the lab or shop? 

3\ Must the student master abstract idea^ or solve intellectual problems to 
conplete work tasks^ • 

* Taken from Dahl, Peter R. ; Judith A. Appleby; and Dewey Life. Mains tr ea rning 
Guidebook . for Vocational Educators : Teaching the Handicapped. Salt Lake 

^Citf, Utah: Olympus Publishing Con^jany, 1978: ' — 
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. ^ Using - Books To Breafev^ttltudlnal Barriers Toward> The HandlcajXfed 

, . . .^Carolyn J. Bauer " '. 

^ Malnstreamlng Is the practice -of providing, educational programs |Of 
, handicapped • students In envlronilients that maximize contact .^wlth 
nonhandlcapped peers.- This practice reflects changes In attitudes about 
educating the handicapped that have resulted In federal mandates and couiit Y 
declslpnd. Both' require that handicapped students have access to educational 
and social opportunities that are afforded to th^lr- nonhandlcapped, peers . 

• While a major reason for malnstreamlng handicapped children Into regular 
(iiassrooms Is do Increase their contact with nonhandlcapped children and ' 
decrease their Isolation, studies of malnstreamlnt" have fojind prol^^^^ wl,th 
, the social Integration of handicapped chU'dren (Semmel, 1979). As a group, 
handicapped children are not chosen as friends -as bften as other children A 
the class. Even though they are physically in the mainstream, they often 
continue to be socially Isolated. Helen Keller asserted that the heaviest 
- burdfena of dlsa!)illty atise from personal interaction and not from the 
Impairment Itself (as .juoted la Baakln and Harris, 1977). While educators^ 
cnn exeiL lUtle cOucloI ovei lUc reality of the di^ahUlty, they can help 
chaiige OLl.ci chUaLoa'a oLLlLudes aad fusLei . mute bcaeficlal Social 
c-ilmaLc. ^ 

These .iiudx^a and ... .....ia^ o oa5^c.^t Li.aL ou i aoclc^Ly coucamiiiated with 

negative perceptions regarding the handicapped. What can be done to break 
the barrier and foster ^onhandicapped children's positive attitudes toward 
handicapped persons? increased contact with handicapped :^dlviduals can 
^ help, but teachers aad parencs should not overlook ai\other important tool for 
barrier-breaking-- the honest, objective depictions of handicapped individuals 

' r 

in llteratur^^ Books that children ref\d provide continuous stimuli through 
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' . their forra»tive"^r8, . -and lament ,an<J^ ove»t messages In stories of ~ 
- exceptional IndiYiauals acciinuUte to form subsequent perceptions. . 

... Rfesearch oti how, c^ll||^.n are influenced or changed V hooka is a receYit 
phenomenon. While most studies agree that literature. Is potentially 
important in the child's value development the extent of that learning and 
its ,permanen>5e have yet to be determined (Wap.l^s,. B^^elson,. and Bradshawi 
1958). The iesults of the study done by the Berg-^Jrosses' (197%) indicate 

• ■ that the expressed attitudes and 'values of four-^to-six-Tear-old children can 

be signifieaiEitly changed by hearing read to- them a picture 'storybook that 
espouses different attitudes. The research by MonSti and Shurtleff (1^79) 
indicates that* theuse of nonpriht media can influence .^childr^n's attitudes 
toward people wlt^ phypic^ handicaps, particularly when ' cqg|»^;!|g[^^^,,, 
teacher? provide good models and encourage positive attitudes. ~ ThJ\^search 
of Gottlieb (1980) found that in a regular clissr'ooo attitudes of Students 
toward- retarded children c«,uld be improved by using group Ascussion: 

A search was made through bibliographies and library collections for 
books to help develop positive attitudes toward the handicapped. Emphasis 
was put on quality literature that accurately reflects the reality of 
impairment and avoids false impressions, DUe to the abundance of books- 
published about' handicaps or handicapped persons the "titles included are 
necessarily selective.. Books dealing with the more prevalent handicaps of 
malnstreamed children in elementary school (K-6) are listed In . eight • 

• categories: visual handicaps, speech^andicaps. , emotionally disturbed, 
learning ■ -disabled. auditory handicaps, intellectual impairments. 
orthopedlQally handicapped, and other. ' 

Reading lev^^deslgnations for elementary students are at two levels. 
The heading Young Readers refers to children approximately 5-8 years old or 
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^ in grades K?-3* Mature Readers arei considered to be 9-^1-2 years old or In 
4-6* Their wider experiential bacjcgrounds give them the ability to 
^ad more mature books. l 

Visual Handicaps 

Qfoung Readers . Stories about glasses predominate in the books relating 
to yiaual handicaps. Only one. deals with blindness. The foggy, fuzzy, 
preglass^s state of the heroine Is detected in a medical examination "during 
kindergarten in Katie's Magic Glasses . ' The situation is corrected and 
information is also \ given on how visual - prpblems cause < social 
misperceptions. Jennifer Jeati, the Crpss-eyed Queen is- a picture book 
portraying a feisty, determined heroine and her discomfort resulting from 
the rehabilitation process. Spectacles is an amusing and entertaining 
picture book^ about Iris who adamantly resists getting glasses until a clever 
optician wins her over by suggesting that the right frames will make her 
look like a movie star. Mike and Sally are the butt of teasing Ijecause they 
are the only children who wear glasses in The Cowboy Surprise , . but the 
situation is remedied when Wild Bill-, a bespectacled cowboy, comes to school 
and explains why some people need glasses. Apprehension about blindness is 
replaced by desire for friendship as two young brothers become acquainted 
with the blind man who plays a harmonica and lives in the same apartment- 

building in Apt. 3. 

^ C 

Mature Readers . For more mature readers, books about visual handicaps 
are told'^rom both first person and secondary perspectives. Two books 
feature the training of guide dogs. Follow My Leader is a story that 
communicates the feelings of Jimmy, who is blinded by an exploding 
.firecracker. His rehabilitation includes learning braille (^nd using k cane 
and guide dog, and during these adjustments he also overcomes his hatred 
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toward the boy who threw the f irecrackei^'. ^ 

The importance of providing comprehensive assistance to children with 
difficulties, in tjiis case visual impairment, and how such help can have 
implications far beyond the classroom is given in From Anna . Quig Smith is 
^^typ^cal young adolescent, who happens to be bliijd, in Dead End Bluff . He 
courageously saves his younger brother from drowning and that, act signals 
his independence from moderately overprotective parents. 
Sound of Sunshine^ Sound of RAin is the story of a young black girl, Abram, 
and her blind hrother, who narrates the story. He attempts to help the 
reader understand how he knows his world through tactile, auditory, 
^ -^olfactory,- - and gustatory senses. Abram's impatience and unhappineas are 
partially a result of prejudice that yictimizes her. She in turn displaces 
it on her brother through insensitive treatment. Laura Ingalls Wilder tells 
of her family's strength, resiliency, and ingenuity as well as love and 
cohesiveness in dealing witl/ the blindness of Mary, her older sister, in 
Little Town on the Prairie . .This series is unique in looking at an impaired 
character during the growing-up process. These^ Happy Golden Years portrays 

Mary ^is a competent, mature, and playful young adult. 

) ■■■■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Steve and the Guide Do^s is a story of the initial failures, and 

eventual success in training an animal to be a guide dog. Brotherhood is a 

^l^nor theme in the book and it emphasizes the need for better relations 

between whites and Native Americans. ^ An injformational book, 

Connie's New Eyes , tells of a young girl's 4-H project which involves the 

care of a young puppy until the time it goes into training to become a 

seeing eye 4og and is then assigned to its new owner, Connie. 

^ Speech Handicaps 

Young Readers . A void exists for quality primary level books dealing 
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with the speech handicapped. The topic ^Is considered In 
^ Certain Small Shepherd but It cannot be evaluated on a literary basis since 
It Is a religious parable. 

Mature Readers* Realistic characters with speech handicaps are 
represented In one case as a stutterer and In three books as tautes. The 
frustrations that accompany the Inability to communicate as others do Is well 
pprtrayed in The Unmaking of Rabbit , which is about Paul, an. eleven-year-old 
Stutterer. >hiteness Is presented as a terrible Inconvenience, but only that, 
Journey from Peppermint Street . A poor French orphan boy caught In the 
silence of muteness Is the focus of Burnish Me Bright . The prejudice and 
violence of the villagers are very real, yet Auguste overcomes their actions 
by mastering the art of pantomime. Insight Into the feelings of Agba, a mute 
stableboy In Morocco, about his lack of speech Is presented* In the Newbery 
Award book. King 'Of the Wind . He learns to accept events and tries to make 
the best of them. 

Emotlgnally Disturbed 

Young Readers . No books which dealt with the emotionally disturbed were 
found for young readers. 

Mature Readers . The ability to cope with stressful situations ptevalls 
In the books about emotional problems for older readers. The Bears* House Is 
an exploration of the manifestation and aftermath of stress as Fran Ellen and 
her four siblings try to cope with an absfent father and an emotionally 
disturbed mother. Despite theii desperate attempts to carry on with 
pathetically limited resources, outsiders are final 1]^ called upon to salvage 
the deteriorating situation. Mental illness and drugs are combined In 
(George) which Is about Ben, a young schizophrenic. George Is Ben's alter 
ego who manages to keep his schizophrenic syrnptoms to himself until family 
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and peer pr|88ure8 force them to the surface. The book ends on a positive 

note of recovery. Teetoncey tells how a girl survives a shipwreck off the 

North Carolina coast. She is aphasic, from shocks but with loving care and 

understanding fi;om Ben and his mother, she gradually begins to improve 

physically. Teetoncey helps' Ben and his mother come to terms with their own 

needs in regard to the death 'of their father/husband. While only a limited 

amount; of information is given regarding the impairment, the model of 

persi^stent, loving care is carefully described. 
* 

Learning Disability 

Young Readers . The frustrations of youngsters whb have learning 
problems are presented in tw^ books for younger children. 'The . Image ot 
sibling affection^ the exploration of frustration, and . the accuracy of 



information presented are strerig^hB^^ He's My Brother . Jamie^^disability 
creates difficulties in school and. on. the playground. Leo, the Late Bloomer 
is a fanciful animal story ^bout a baby tiger who can't j3o anything right; 
he can't read, write, or draw; he, is a sloppy eater and never talks. Hts 
mother assures his father that Leo^ is, a, l^te btdbmer and in his o\m good 

^Maj^i^^ for older 

readers exemplifjf- c^nc6y.ijfc^^>««^/.^^^^ -;.4i^eovery of the 

difficulty. Kelley's Greets, : and se^f-doabt 



experienced by nine-year-old •KellJ^'rwfio is in fa special class. This story is 
beautifully illustrated with marsh scenes of the creek area. The Viaduct is 
a story of how the presence of a learning disability generates Ingenious 
artifices for camouflage and how the problem may perslaf throughout life. 
The central character is a' grandfather who has dyslexia. 

i - ' . ■ •'. 
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Auditory Impairment, 



Younft Readers . There are few trade books for the primary level on 
auditory impairment. The two fiction tltj^s are about girls, and the • 
nonflctlon title has a matter-^-fact approach.' Lisa and Her 
•• Soundless World tells how eight-year-old Lisa 's' handicap was discovered and 
how hearing aids, llpreadlng, arid sign language were utilized m the 
treatntent of her disability. The bodk provides good background on hearing 
and speaking processes and promotes empathy and understanding. A 
ehow-and-tell story In which Angela tellar how her hearing d^lclency was 
detected and correct^ with a hearing aid Is told In A Button In Her E«r . 
• Encouraging evidence"*f Increasing social acceptance of auditory Impairment 
A Show of Hands; Say It iri Si.n L.nf.;.f>., m cartoon-type 
drawings and narrative text, It demonstrates the manual alphabet ^nd more 
■ than 150 signs, while dealing In a mStter-of-fact way with the problei, of. 
what It is like to be deaf In a hearing world. ^ 

Mature Readers .^or the advanced readers there Is one "title dealing 
with profound hearlnf loss, two titles about deafness, one book dealing with 
• the deaf and mute, an^d one about a woman Who was deaf, mute, aM bllni. 
Australla.ls the setting of The Nothing Place . In which (ften Is anxlou/to ^ 
conceal the severe hearing loss that resulted from a recent illness. ^The 
problem of adjustment Is handled m a matter-of-fact way and 
characterizations of the children are noteworthy. The Sand Jlrd . an unusual ' 
fantasy, Is about a deaf boy, and the story provides exemplary models for 
accommodation to the "demands of the disability. A r^llsMc and 
straightforward approach to deafness Is given In David ly Silence . the 
family's adjustment as well as David's own Inner thoughts are Incorporated 
Into this gritty fitory. Water Rat focuses on Unl, a thirteen-year-old who 
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though deaf and mute, is a swimming champion. She " is presented as a 
youngster with abundant talent and drive who functions even ~1-h6ugh she is 
handicapped. Information on swimmin|rand racing competition is presented iii 
this excellent sports book. A story of accomplishments earned in the face 
of great handicaps is told with warmth and insight in the authentic 
biography. The Helen keller Storv . 

Intellectual Impairment • . I 

Young Readers. The importance of love and understandli^ from 
supportive family is presented in the book for young readers about 
intellectual impairment. Even though One Little Gjrl suffers from a lack of 
focus as to its appropriate audience, It does emphasize the Importance of 
positive attitudes toward a slow learner. Uurie has intellectual and 
visual Impairments and her parents and teachers see her improved response 
after they stop ^thinking |nd saying "that she- is slow and begin emphasizing 
her abilities. is* 

Mature Readers. The mixed feelings of brothers and i' sis^i tbward 
their retarded siblings are found ,1%, three titles for olSer.'r6tfil^*.'^^T&o 
titles have main characters who have desires for a fuller Ufe i'&ri tHough 
they are retarded. The -setting for two books is Australia and one tltl< is* 
situated in school. One volume Is a case study. A forthright explanation 
of retardation is given in the sensitive novel Don't Take Teddy , which 
provides excellent detail of a younger brother's agonies regarding his low 
functioning sibling. Another be^autifully written story about a sibling's 
love and responsibility and how mental retardation affects brothers and 
sisters is Summer of the Swans , a Newbery Award book. Take Wing has 
extensive information about retardation and deals with family problems 
related to denial and community problems of unresponsiveness. Zeke, In 



IHie JazYMan . is a child « hobbled by fl^^ uhtended by either his 

family or so^ety, atl^ locked into a*barren, isolated environment. Despite 
this, he hungers for a fuller life as represented by the jazz fltt^n's music. 
The main character In "Hie Haybumers is a decent, hardwogrki ng , generous 
retarded man» IThe message is about how the weak are treated/ in society, 
particularly the abandonment of those who are presumably losers by 
conventional standards. It further, communicates how care and love can 
produce a winner. Australia is, the setting foj A Racecourse for Andy in 
which friends acknowledge their responsibil±-By toward retarded Andy. Another 
book with an Australian getting is Hill's End in which Adrian, a mildly ^ 

^ 

retarded boy, has a modest but important role in his community. Sibling 
support for an intellectually impaired thirteen-year-old "brother is one of 
the strengths 'of Long Shot for Paul . Another strength of this sports Qtory 
ds *a ooach more interested in players than winning at any cost. 
Jon Oy^ A Special Boy describes the life of a y^ung boy with down's Syndrome 
who/^s adjusted to being a very special child. 



Orthopedic .Impairment 



, Jfoung Readers . The books for young readers 4bout orthop tic impajLrment 
^ focus' on individual characters and the tone is otle of encouragement, hope, 
\nd normalcy^as the youngsters, despite their fiandicaps, lead full lives. 
The problems of daily living' associated with cerebral, palsy are presented in- 
Howie Helps Himself . A real value of the book lies in its 4l||[est, accurate, 
and ^direct presentation of the problems of a severely physically handicapped 
chi»d. Rachel depicts a young child who enjoys life fully and ignores 
whenever possible the inconvenience of using a wheelchair. An Alaskan Indiem 
folk tale that treats disability as a raark of favor is found in 
At 'the Mouth of the Luckiest River when Tatlek, who has a weak, pronated 
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foot^ is encouraied by his gran^^pther's assertion that a good spirir is 
looking after him. Tatlek deals with his difference in a natt^ral, pragmatic 



fashion. 



Mature Readers , '^fuch realist^ information about the soelal, emotional 
and physical consequences of orthopedic impairments is found in the titles 
for l^lder children. Several titles dealing wfth the^'effects of polio are 
available. Much realistic informati,bn about the social, emotional, and 
physical consequences of polio is provided in Screwball -in vhicH Mike, who 
is a twin, has a struggle with himself as well as hi^ external world." 
Mustang, Wild Spirit of the West is ^the story of Annie Bronn Johnston's two 
fights, one to overcome the effects of polio and the other of \\€t efforts to 
protect the wild horses of the Western ranges. The Runner is t!\^ '"fetory of 
Shadow, left with a slight limp after recovering from polio, who works on a 
ranch breaking in horses and training polo ponies.. The disability i^ dealt 
with as Just another of life's problems to cope with atid overcome. Several 

V /■■ A- 

biographies, including th^ FDR Stdry , 4re available on^ranklin D. Roosevelt 

^ ; . - - 

and his struggles with polio* 

Five books were found which were about ha^icaps involving legs or 
fe€fti A^castle in thirteehCh-centur;/ England is t^e settings for the Ne^ery 
Medal Winner, Thfr^bFln the \Wall . tt describes Robin^ who is unable to 
walk, and his rescue by. Brottier Luke.j^RobinVlB^ehabilita4:ion is gradual, 
natural, ^and believable-, and'lihe theme of the story is th^t one should make 

- V 

the best of what one has and he ready wh6n the doors of opportunity open. 
The theme that all are useful and needed by the community is portrayed in 



The Wheel on the School , where a legless man, Janus, ingeniously saved^ 
townspeople, rescues some storks, arit readies a nesting base for the great 
birds. The theme for Tur^ the Neyt Cd^er is imprisonment of tw^ types, the 
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first is a bojr's reaction to his father's incarceration and secondly, the' 
paralyzed state of the Boy's friend. The message in Red Eagle is a simple 
one! There, is no disgrace in failing, only in not trying. The young Sioux 
Indian boy, who has a club £^i|^, is disparaged ^r his imperfect physique, 
but once he proves himself, his companions can see beyond the impairment to 
the qualities the wise man of tlie tribe has noted all along. A hardworking^ 
caring, black family >that- .,1s exceptionally poor pfovides the focus in 
Roo,sevel,t Grady. Matthew, one of the- -children, has a clubfoot, but the 
family has neither mo^ey nor time from ,the migrant father's, schedule for 



rehabilitation of tlj^^xt^ed foot. A scheme for permanence in the father's 
employment and'hope for Matthew's rehabilitation evolves in this title which 
is rich in the expression of Loylng family feelings. 

Cerebral pialsy is considered in four books. A recent title that deals 
with understanding of both orthopedic and intellectual impaiment i& 
The ^re d Summer . Through the thoughts of thirteen-year-/ld. Leste^ F 

cerebral palsy victim whose handicap includes deficiency in articulation, th^*' 

• ... 

reader^learns of the crippling effect of overprptectiveness by a parent. His^ 
ftiendshti^wlth Alfred^ who is retarded, Myron, who is overgrown and clumsy, 
and claire, :a toiigh, no^comformist girl who accepts them a^l asl they are, 
helps him to emerge from an emotional prison. The physicals anT'p'Syc^logical 
adaptations necessary when leaving the protected 'environment of a special 
school for a public school are explored in Mine for Keeps . Sal, who has 
cerebral palsy / adjusts well in the regular class. -Another disability is • 
brought into the story through a character who has had rheumatic fever and 
cannot Attend school. Readers may also be interested in the sequel, 
Spring B egins in March . An accurate and "moving account of Qerebral palsy is 
found in Let the Balloon Go which centers around a twelve-year-old boy's 



overpowering need to assert himself and to prove the eraptine&s o5 the -other 
children's derogatory opinions of him. ' - 

• The Golden Mare is the story of a -young boy whose activities are\|gjlly 
restricted because of the aftereffects of Rheumatic f/ver. He spends a 
great deal of time with an old hors.e and fintaslzes abobt'^an idyllic lind 
where the horse can become Immortal. The portrait of a poor family 
struggling to survive economic and personal hardship^ Is found in 
The Dark Didn't Catch Me. Minor characters involving the handicaps of clett 
lip and palate, a slow learner, and -a person who has epileptic ^seizures are 
naturally depicted. About Handicaps is^ a fla^^less example of a 
flctlonali?:ed problem book. /Two parallel and ijomplementary books are found 
within one cover: a story ^Vfor children and an accompanying interpretive 
text for adults.^^fh^ general" theme is that conf ronti,ation, buttressed with 
Information and awarenes^^^of child development, yields the most promising 
means for coping with fears related to handicaps. 

Other •« 

f^ne title is especially noteworthy because it* tepctfiifages 
children to imagine thems^ves in various situations faced by the disabled. 

What Vf Y ou Couldn't...? is an Informational hook about disabilities that' 

, I 

asks the reader to imagine that she/he is the person with the disability^- 



and then introduces experiments that hr^ to understand how it feels to have 
that disability. Hearing and visual impaiximent)y ther physical handicaps, 
emotional disturbances, and learning disabilities are among th6 conditions ^ 
included. The direct and matter-of-fact text Is an excellent resource book 
t(Fhelp dispel ignorance about both the causes and consequences of spetiffc^ 
handicaps. 

It can Jje said that ^ distinctive features of books about [the 
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han^capped for'^lemehtary school children >are that they are genetally 
written about- children anji.-tne majority are about an individual chil% Most 
books deal with otf^ one handicap fathejr than multiply handicaps. itlrt&st^ 
all of the recent books focus on the handicapped clraracWe^s lioaitive 
outlook on life and the great gains theyy have made despite their disability. 
Educators should emphasize the ipportance of helping each child fit in and 



helping others to understand and acoept handicapped - students. The most 



. rne most 

Y 

leap is tme 



crippling handicap is in the mind,' not. the body, and that handicap 
attitudinal barrier. Children's books can play a positive role in breaking 
the attitudihal barrier toward *^he handicapped. 



V 
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^ ' Nonblased Assessment 

Paul G. 'Warden 

* Litigation and Legislation 

There have been four landmark cases which have Influenced the thinking 
of those who wrote the assessment rules arid regulations of Public Law 
94-142.^ In Hobson v. Hansen (1967), the constitutionality of the tracking 
system used In the Washington, D.C, public schools was. challenged because 
the test used led to an overrepresentatlon of black students In the lower 
tracks and an underrepresentatlon of black students In the higher tracks. 
In Diana V. State of California (1970), the plaintiffs contended that 
Inappropriate Intelligence tests were used to p;Lace ralnorltW students In 
classes for educable mentally retarded students. The tests w4^e . In English 
and the primary language . of the homes was Spanish. As a result of the 
consent decree issued by the court ,. several thousand minority children were 
returned to the regular classrooms, and the Office for Civil Rights Issued a 
memorandum that specified j^roc^dures to guide the assessment of minority 
students. In Guadalupe v. Teynpe Elementary District (1972), the ls>ue of 
overrepresentatlon of minority students In classes for th6 mildly retarded 
focuaed on the Inappropr lateness of using only English language Intelligence 
tests as the sole criterion for placement. Lastly, In Larry P . v. Riles 
(1972, 1974), the court focused on the Issue of test bias In the placement, 
of black students In classes for the educable mentally retarded, and. In 
October of 1979, declared the use of standard inttelllgence tests Illegal for 
use with black children Clalt f ornla . 

The dispositions of^tfte above cases are ^ reflected In the rules and 
regylatlons of P.L. 94-142^" >he most Important features of P.L. 94-142 
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regarding assessment are: 

1. Procedural safeguards which provide for informed consent and due 
process are required. 

2. The a^ssessment must be conducted in the child's native language if 
at all possible . 

3. Tests and other evaluation devices are validated for the specific 
purpose for which they are used, and administered by trained 
personnel. 

A. Classification and placement decisions are not based on a single 
source of informatl-on (such as IQ) and areas of specific 
educational need are identified in the evaluation process. 

5. Inferences about aptitude or achievement are not made from 
evaluation procedures which reflect the child's impaired sensory, 
manual » and speaking skills. 

6. Assessment must be conducted In a broatl variety of areas and 
* placement procedures shall draw upon Information from aptitude and 

achievement tests, teacher recommendations, phyaical conditions, 
social or cultural background, and adaptive behavior. Further, 
information from the above sources must be documented and carefully 
considered. ^ 

7^ Decisions are made by a mult Idlsclplinary team with participation 
of parents. 

B. Placement options are selected according to the principle of least 
restrictive alternative and an individualized educational . program 
is developed. fi 

9* The educational program is reviewed annually ahd a comprehensive 
reevaluatlon which meets the requirements stated above is conducted 
at least every 3 years (Phye and Reschly, 1979, p. 229). 



The Meaning of Bias 

Before bias is discussed,, the basic myths regarding the IQ 

(intelligence quotient) should b^ dispelled. The myths that an IQ score is 

fixed, unitary, and predetermined by heredity are still held by many 

professionals. Phye and Reschly (1970) state: 

IQ tests measure only a portion of the competencies involved with 
' human intelligence. The IQ results are best seen* as predicting 
pferformance iit school, and reflecting the degree to which children 
' !^ haye mastered^ middle class cultural symbols and values. This is 
• useful information, but it is also limited. Further cautions — IQ, 

^ ■ /. 
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tests do not measure Innate-genetic capacity and the scores are not 
flxed» Some persons do exhibit significant increases or decreases in 
their measured IQ (p. 224). ^ 

Thp uRf» r>f rhf> word "biafl In th^ {^<^<^fisf^ir^f».r\t of intf»lligenr.e can he 
cnnqlde^pd from two persnect ivpfl : cuRtomary nsaj^e and statistical usapp*. 
Tn discussinp, bias, I wish to not^ curr<?nt proposed remedies, where they 
exist, for some of the problems. One particular instrument, the System nf 
Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA), is design^d^a^ a remedy to 
blasftd asspssmpnt. AltSnnc^^h I will note Which problems the SOMPA piirports 
to rompdy, a detailed fliscusslon of the SOMPA will follow tills section on 
the meanings of bla?^. 

Customary Bias 

When a person customarily thinks of bias in testing, either the content 
of the test comes to mind, or the procedures used 'during the testing session 
are thought of as unfair. Also, it is contended that the placement 
decisions, dependent dpon intelligence test results, often rftave a negative 

/ ' . ■ 

influence upon students. First, let us consider the nature of the content 
of the intelligeni:e test. 

The administration of an English language intelligence test to a person 
who does not speak English as a primary language is a blatantly obvious 
example of biased asseasment. Either the t6st should be translated by an 
examiner or the test should be published In the examinee's native langiiage. 
Both of these remedies have been done with varying degrees of success. In 
one instance, a person who v^s tluent in Cherokee Indicated tliat a number of 
abstract concepts used in a standardized Intelligence test had no counter 
parts In the Cherokee language. / In other instances, the Spanish version of 
the Stanford^Binet Intelligence Scale used Spanish phrases that were no^ 
easily understood by persons using North American regional dialect of 
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Snanlsh. Mof to minimize the above problems/ I ^p|1ftvr 'hat tl)e larger 
issue focuses on the absence in many instances of hlll.nRual education 
programs* A subsequent conflideration AnvolvAR the issue of whether 
bilingual <^ducatlon only a transitory experience to prepare the student 
to ultimately function with English or to continue to function with the 
non-English language in the majority environment. 

The second problem in the area of content bias Is related to what is 
called item bias. Item bias exists when an item disproportionately loads on 
one specific culture to the extent that persons from another culture have 
not had equal chance for exposure to that item. Frankly, research fs 
equivocal regarding which Items are culturally loaded. The research that 
has been done indicates that the .ferreting out of such items might be a 
never-ending endeavor.. Some items chosen for investigation have been found 
to be answered correctly more often by mU^pje^y examinees than by 
core-culture examinees.* Admittedly, Item bias does exist; however, the 
SOMPA attempts to partial out. the influence of soclocuttural difference from 
the composite score (let us call It an adjusted TQ for the moment) rather 
than deal with each specific Item. 

Procedural bias Is also referred to as atmosphere bias in that the 
testingvsltuatlon Is unfair to minority examinees. Two possible sources of 
unfairness are the nature of the inter'actlon with the examiner and the kind^ 
of responses and effort required of the examinee. Regarding examiner 
effects, that Is the effect of the examiner's race, sex, degree of warmth, 
time ^spent establishing rapport, and amount of encouragement, the results of 
research have been Inconsistent. No remedies offer certainty to eliminating 
bias, but examiners are cautioned to be sensitive to conditions which might 
distract from eliciting maxlmun performance from the examinees. These same 
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cautions apply to the problem that the kinds of required responses and 
concomitant expected effort might he unffamiljar to the examinee. 

As indicated by previously noted litigation, a disproportionately large 
numbeif of minority persons have been qualified for speqial education 
service, specifically for classes for the educable mentally retarded. 
Research indicates that persons labeled as educable mentally retarded find 
the labels highly aversive. Contrary to l^opular belief, it Is unclear 
whether labels create expectancies, and the widely held Relief regarding the 
self-fulfilling prophecy 4s not supported by data (Phye and Resthly, 1979). 
Regardless, persons have been qualified for special education programs which 
have been purported to be ineffective, so these persons might have suffered 
the burden of a label and might have been placed in education programs which 
could have constituted reduction of opportunities diie to the purported 
ineffective intervenJCions . 



Statistical Bias 



Ma ny measurftmfetit exj^rtc* conLend >^haL statistical bias it* the only 
legitimate bias to be artcrlbe<1 to a Le«L. The above coiiLenLlons (cusLomary 
bias) are examples or ml rtcip pi 1 1 1 on ot Lee*Ld. StaLlstlcal bias exlats aaa 
a test la unfair; ^ 

K if the va L 1 tii.l i 1 Ly aiouuvl i l^e toftLtbdlorii i 1 Ic uoC sluillttt toL 

both groups; 

2. if the level of the regression line is not similar for both groups 
and, hence, produces a constant error in reduction; or 

3, If the slopes of the regression lines are not similar and, hence, 
produce different predictions for each group. 

The results of a number of studies conducted by Jane Mercer (the author of 

the SOMPA) indicate a statistical bias against blacks and hispanics using 

the WISC-R. The SOMPA purports to eliminate this statistical bias. . 
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SOMPA " -.6 

The System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) purports to 
offer a nultlfactored and nonhiased approach to the assessment of 
intelligence. The SOMPA is comprised of a number of scales, each of which 
fits one of the three models of the instrument: 

Medical rfodel 

1. Physical Dexterity tasks 

2. Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Teat 

3. Weight by Height 

.4, Visual Acuity ^ 

5, Auditory Adiiity \ 

6. Health History Inventories 

Social Systfin Model 

1. Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children (ABIC) 

2, SchooJ Functioning Level <SFL), the WISC-R IQs 

Pluralistic Model 

1. Estimated Learning Potential (ELP), the WISC-R IQs, adjusted 

2. Socl oculturril Scales ' 

"^Family size, family structure, socioeconomic status, and 
urban acculturation* 

The four scales of most importance^ to our ^concern with nonbiased 

assessment are the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children (ABIC) and the 

School Functioning Level (SFL) of the Social System Model and the Katimated 

Learning Potential (ELP) and the Sociocultural Scales of the Pluralistic 

Model. The student is compared to a sample set \)f nationally represen^ft^ 

norms when his/her adaptive behavior (ABIC) is evaluate^d and when hia/})^ 

school functioning level (SFL) is determined. Jane Mercer, the author of 

BOMPA, contends that the tasks required in the ABIC and the SFL are common 

and/or required across subcultural groups; subsequently, separate*^ "norms for 

specific ao<!iocultur^l grotips are not justified. Specifically, Mercer f ounci ^) 



^The remaining scales yield information which is used to support 
diagnosis or assist in planning remediation. 
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that subcultural groups* performances on the ABIC do not differ appreciably, 

4 

She further contends that school achievement is dictated by the core (Anglo, 
mlddle-classO Culture, and the most appropriate norms are those of the core 
cu^ure. The ABIC- and SFL are vital in-determining mental retardation. An 
examiner would suspect that mental retardation would be inappropriate as a 
diagnosis if a student performed well in adaptive behavior even though 
he/she performed low on the WISC-R (SFL). 

The Sociocultural Scales are necessary to determine the Estimated 
Learning Potential (ELP), an estimate of the person's ability to learn 
school-related tasks with sociocultural influences partialled out. The more 
one's^ sociocultural background approaches impoverishment, the more ELP 
points are added (in a sense, the more IQ points are added). ' Mercer uses 
the 'example of a minority child from an impoverished background who has a 
fullscale WISC-R IQ of 67 and an ^L? of 130. This child is not considered 
retarded; in fact, he is likely potentially gifted. 

The SOMPA provides a number of data which ^potentially could disqualify 
minority and poor wtudents from being eligible for educable mentally 
ic=Larded d^ciaci, . It the ELP is used as an Indicatioa of intelligence, 
mlnorlLy oivideuLri ^Lc^^orlzed as retarded co^ild be t-eclatjalfled as normal or 
even ^^ICLed, howcvoL, It Is likely tliat they will demoaatrate some 
weakiicsaes lu school runctlonlag. It la conceivable that some of these 
students will be classified as learning disabled, but this category 
stipulates that the learning disability must not be due to cultural 
disadvantage. Will theae declassified students be expected to succeed In 
trie regular classLooms witti ao special education funding available for 
support services? 

An underlying question yet co be answered deals with th4 validity of 

135 
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the ELP. This index has no validity studies supporting It as an indicant Vf 
learning potential. Mercer contends that the only'^means to determine its 
validity is by research relating the ELP to rate of Earning. 
Rate-of-learning studies dealing with meaningful materials and of long 
enough duration are costly ahd cumbersome, so , we will have a while to wait 
before we can use the SOMPA with certainty of its validity. 



/ 
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, Multicultural Approach to Mainlatreaming : A Challenge to * 
cj ^ p^^selors . Teachers^ Psychalogists^ and Administrators 

John M. Dillard 
Lloyd R, Klnn^soji 
Barbara Peel 

The concepts of both multicultural education^ and malnstreaming are 
slowly emerging into the forefront of^educational consciousness. Altjiough 
' maiastreaming Is more widespread^ multicultural education has come into 
being among some professionals pnly during the last four or five years 
(AATCE, 1973; Hunter, 1974; Klassen & Golliger, 1977). Malnstreaming is 
commonly referred to as a process wherein students who have been diagnosed 
as handicapped and placed in special ^ education classes are returned to 
regular classroom^ for all or sgme portion of the school day (Dent, 1976). 
Advocates of mulEicultural education emphasize the necessity for ind^eased 
awareness and oei^lLlvlLy among counselors, teachers, psychologists, and 
aduilnl 8 traitors Lliat ouit handicapped students are of diverse ethnl^ and 
calturctl back^JL oiiudd bt>oi-lal educdtlou Is only one of the many dimensions 
aiidct Lho viinbiclltt ui ...vil L Ictil L\ir al edf^cdLlOn, while met lust reaming la one 
procctts Li.dL ope L J I 1 ondl 1 4it:c» or pla^-es both (laal clcaltural education and 
malnstreaming ; Into a degree of practice in meeting Handicapped students' 
personal,, cultural, and specialized academic needs • However, relatively 
little in professional literature or practice on malnstreaming deals with 
students ot varied cxiltvual and ethnic backgrounds, as suggested in the 
8 tandards adopted In 197 7 (ef feet Ive January 1, 1979) by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teac^her Education and the guidelines under 
Public Law 94-142 in 1975. ^ . 



Brief History of Changes In Special Education 

Since the beginning of the present decade, thei;e has been a dramatic 
reduction in the use qf the self-contained classroom for handicapped 
students. The issue of whether or not to segregate handicapped students in 
special self-contain^ classes has been debated since 1940 (Chaffln, 1974). 
The, ^shif t of emphasis from predominately segregated, self-contained 

cla&srooms to oth^r delivery systems was clearly inf luence<^/^y Dunn (1968) 

^ 

in his now classic^ article, "Special Education for the Mil&J.y Retarded — Is 
Much of It Justifiable?" The timeliness of Dunn's irtlcle had much 
influence on the implementation of alternative educational yervice delivery 
syst|ms for handicapped students. 



y 

Since publication of Dunn's article, three major forces have combined 

/ • ■ ' ■ /" . ■ . 

to establish*^ a ' receptive atmosphere fo^ change. ^ First, parents of 
handicapped children have organized and are politically active (Reynolds & 
Birch, 1977); second, the federal government has provided interest and 
leadership through the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. (Safason^ 
Doris, 1'978); and third, civil rights issues have been the cause of the 
decade • 



Development oi: the Leaat ReSLclctive Environment Conc <ipto 



In 1976 the Council for Exceptional Children defined malnstreamlng and 

described -the school environments most appropriate (i.e., least restrictive 

environment) for educating handicapped children. Officially, the Council 

for Exceptional Childrel^iw^de fined malnstreamlng and, in so doing,, described 

the school environment most appropriate to the education of exceptional 

children: ^- . , JJj^ 

MainstreamTrtg is a belief ^^filtrh- ltiyodves an education 
placement procedure and process for e3r6;j^pt:ional children, 
based on the conviction that each such child should be 

erIc \ .. ^'"^ 
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educated in the least restrictive environment in which his 
educational and related needs can be satisfactorily 
provided. This concept recognized that exceptional 
children have a wide range of special education needs, 
varying in ilftensity and duration; that there is a 
recognized continuum of educational settings which may, at 
a given time, be appropriate; that exceptional children 
should be educated wLth non-exceptional children; and that 
special classes, s^arate schooling, or other, removal ^of an 
exceptional child from education with non^exceptional * ^ 
- children should occur only when^ the intensity of the 
child's special education and related needs is such that 
they cannot be ^satisfied in an environment including 
non-exceptional (Tchildren, even with the provision of 
supplementary aids and services ( "Official Actions . . . , " 
1976, p; 43). 

Xiic lualndtr earning concept was lacorporated Into* P,L. 94-142, Education 
toL All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, through use of the phrase "least 
restrictive alternative" for educating handicapped c;^ildren. The least 
restrictive envircttiment Is thus that educational setting it\ whi^ the 
handicapped exceptional child can perform academically and socially in as 
"normal" a manner as possible. These environments range from regular 
classroom placement with individualized materials or rae*thods to homeboiind 
and 1 utt 1 1 LUtlonal placements, as needed, li through this concept of the 
Icaac re»Li:lcLlve eiiv 1 roiimeut Dial mul L lei*l LuL al education and mains t reaming 

iiidL^^e 111 L he 1 I. f**!. pooeti , Yc; l l he i. c ait oevet-^l crucial pitfall© and 
I X Kil L A I 1 i> wl»l i. iv^aickiii will, In i i,o pt^i, *^ad .,L ma 1 ua Lt eAui 1 lift . 

Cultural Conflicts . It lb dXi-tlv^ali. nut to agree with the theoretical 
notion of raalnstreamlng, the delabellng of ^ students and the inclusion of 
Ltiose who Once w<ire excluded ttum the malnatream of our education system.* 
Mains treairtin^ allowb many tiandicapped atudenta, fot example, the 
wheelchalr-buund , to enjoy ochool In attendance wIlU "normal" students. 
However, others (e.g. , Puerto .Rlcans, Chlcanos, Blacka, American Indians, 
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Southern Appalachian Anglos) who experience learning disabilities, mental 

retardation, etc., and who ar^ further ha?ndicapped by theijLr Nethnic and 

«• » 
cultural backgrounds, are less fortunate. Their diverse* ethnic and/or 

' ^ ; / ^ . 

cultural experiences are ^f such magnitude that counpelors, teachers, 

psychologists, and administrators cannot afford to ignore them. These 

latter students are often placed i^n least restricted learning environments 

with attempts made to instruct within the cognitive (domalJi without regard 

for their personaJ. and cultural experiences. A fundamental assumption, 

which ^s perhaps unde,rgirded this approach, is that cultural values, 

lijiguistics , learning styles, etc., are unimportant in the education milieu. 

For examp]^ DeAvila (1976) argued that: "Far the children for whom English 

is not home language, " there are special considerations and, at a 

superficial level, one is temn^d ^o conclude that these children are Vso 

different* that mains treaming is at best paradoxical / and consequently 

represents no change in tlie status quo" (p. 94). - 

^ Pueirtd Rican and Chicano students for whom English is a second language 

have several problems which work not only a^inst the use of qurrent tests 

\hut also aga?lnst attempts to adapt or translate test?. ItfU is highly 

\inlikely that a single translation across various geographic locaClbns would 

render a valid measutre of original goals simply because there ^re variations 

in dialect. There are differences among Spanish-speaking groms as well. 

For instance' there are several translations for the terra "kite": paplote , 

cometa , volantin , chirlnga , or huila are based on the country of ori^gin. 

Regional differences -furthet complit^te communication. The term tostone to 

a Puerto Rican means a squashed- section of a banana that, was fried but may 

signify'a half -dollar for a Chicano (DeAvila, 1976, p. 94). 

Inadequate Testing . The process of malihs treaming has yet to resolve 

^ ' 'l42. ^ . ' 



. the cultural confltcts tliat remain In tq/stlng sltnatlohe. TJils statenent 
appears more evident as we refer/to the testlnfi environment as a spclal- 

Involvement grounded within a cultural. " context that' dictates certain 

^ ■ . ■ i . - . ■ , ' 

expectations relatlve^.;to the Interaction of studerfts and tests. However, 

there Is no as^stitance that handicapped students' cultural- e^tperlences will 

be Included by. the cultTire that Ig.^rabedded In the testing, setting. Barnes 

" " • ' , . ■ ^ • / rv- ^ • 

(1973) argues ^that tebt developers of the StanfoYJr ind -the ^ W^chaler 

IntelllR ence Scale >f or Children have designed thesq tests wlth^ reference to 

middle-class Anglo experiences. Barnes states: >' 0 - 

For (jxanple^ one question asks, 'IThat would you do lf>you " . 
were sent to buy a loaf of bread and the grocer said he 
, didn't have any more.' (The dnly answer on which maximum 

credit Is glvfen Is 'I would* go to another store.') Thlrf ' 
question rests on several^s sumptions, namely that there Is 
more than one grocery ;^store In the Immediate vicinity arid ^ 
; that It' Is a safe, walking distance. It does, not consider 

that out of concetrl for the child's .safety the parents may ' 
i^have made it a standing rule that the chfld go straight to " 
and from the 'store Indicated or. that' to go to another 8tJ>t^. ^ ^ 
might Involve dPbsslng Into tjie territory of a gang. Nor 
does It con^yer ^that In some poor communities children^ are ^ ^ v 
\ sent tO' |:jh^e s^ltfer^^. with money because of - the prevalence " 

of ^ extortion^ practices or that credit ma/ be 'extended 'the > ^ r 
family Only by thls; store* *Oius, It Is not surprising .that " 
' • Inner-ctty minority and rural children are less likely to 
. . offer the respons^ which earns full clredlt (p. 7). ' 

-'^iPe^vlla (1976) sugges'ts , that we might understand some Latin American 



studd^s' refusal to .guess at answers to tesf questions where tfhey have been 
80cfallz.ed. Within a 'jtradltlon that disapproves' b| this kind of habland^ sin ' 
£3^, or speaking " ^t^out knowing" (p. * 96). Therefore, refusal to 
positively recognize MMlcapped students linguistically and culturally Is 
ylewed by the present authors as gratuitous and a massive denial or,^ 
misinterpretation of what we have,*learned about human behavior. 

'Impact of :tabels . It Is well known that students can^ stigmatize each 
other as "dummies," "retards/* or worse. Other labels often expressed are 



"culturall//' 'di^f^a^^ "culturally deprived," "educ6l)le mentally 

retarded,- In addition to>ethnit or racial slurs. The negative effect of 
various labels on ethnic minority students may occur in regular clussrboms 
as well as special clarisrooms^ To what extent do these labels vanish as a 

result of mainstreaming? Jpnes (1976) contends that Igbels^ are stigmatising 

' ^ ■ ' • * ' , • ■ 

and negatively influence students' self-condepts. Ethnic minority students 
are already discrimirtated against on, the basis of their ethnic . (or wial) 
identity in addition to atigmatizing labels. Jones (1972) has demon»t;rated 
in his research that students enrolled in regular classes perceive mentally 
retarded, lower class, culturally deprived, culturallj^ disadvantaged, and 
slow learners as, negative categories. 

Therefore, mainstreaming m^y do little to generate positive social 
climates for both handicapped and -normal" students within regular classroom 
environments. It appears that respect for individual, cultural; and ethnic 
differences as well as similarities must be part of the socialization 
process among these students. Such a process may warrant awareness and 
sensitivity on the part of a^dults, for instance, teachers, counselo^ts, 
adminlBtrdtors, anrf parents. Thi^ latter statement is particularly true 
since students ten^ to "learn what they live." 

Teachers' Mind Sets . Often, classroom teachers know which students 
will be promoted and which will be retained. Students, too,» are 
characterized as slow, average, or fast learners. Some students may even be 
judged as bright with a lot of potential while others are viewed as having 
limited ability. Aside from the h^^rrors of test results that? professionals 
use for ability grouping, teachers* anticipated notions (mind sets), of 
Students' ability or potential at the outset of a school year correfSUlt 
highly with end-of-ther-year grades. Positiv^^'mln^-eets seem to be strongly 




related' to high teiacher expectations of student? and high , performance, 

results* !^ / . 

Teachers* attitudes and/ expectations. that Influence student^*) 

achievement have been demonstrated by Rosenthal and Jacobson (196^) 

concerning the self-*f ulf llllng prophecy. Some studies support the notion 

that teachers hold negative attitudes about ethnic minority students. For 

example, Corwln and Schmlt X 1970) reported that up to 70 percent of the 

teachers In lower socio-economic status schools of a large school district 

believed that t^elr student a experienced \gw motivation. However, these 

.teachers* opinions were not supported In a similar study by Jones (1968). 
' .i 
Hence, antJLclp^ted notions, mind sets, attitudes, 'or expectations may 

surely Inf Ijience handicapped students* achievement In regular ^ classroom 

settings* This statement might be velld especially In situations where 

Students were once* in special classes or labeled "special." ^ 

Lack of Skills among teachers and Counselora . The reality of whether 

regular class teachers and couns/tClors are prepared and willing to work with 

handicapped students is a major variable influencing the success of 

nainf treaming In the least restrictive setting. Decker and Decker (1977) 

contend that "veuy often teachers in the public school setting are not 

^<iuipped to deal with special ptobleras. presented by the learning disabled 

child and family, because of limited training, motivation, resources, or 

materials" (p. 3). 

Present research data indicate that the majority of regular classroom 

% 

teachers f^el they are not equipped -to teach handicapped students 
(Chrichshank, . 1977). GickAlng and Theobald (1975) found that 85 percent of 
regular^ classroom teachers in their survey indicated a lack of necessary 
skills to effectively teach handicapped students. l^ere the responsibility 



for such preparatlotiv lies rismalns a question* 

Likewise » many counselors have completed«.their professional preparation 
' • • ■ . ... 

without sufficieitt .training ^In effective counseling services for handicapped 

ethnic minority students. Limited exposure in coursework and practicum 

counseling experiences ^ with handicapped students, lessens counselori 



conceptualization of cognitive and^erceptual problems* Such problems are 

' ' • • , ' ' ■ • / ' ' ■ 

coupled w^th specific exceptionalities which influence handicapped students* 

■' ' . ■ • 

self-worth and peraonal-soclal development (Dillard, Kinnlson, & Pfeel, 

I. ' J- * _ <^ 

1979) • In short, many counselors' delivery of services to handicapped 

ethnic minority stAdents is hampered by their llinited exposure to a variety 

of special education skills. * ^ 

Ocean of j^aperwork for Counselors . The April 15, 1979 Is^ue of the 

c 

American Personnel and Guidance, Guidepost states that; mains trfiaming has 

generated, an' abundaace of paperwork for counselors. A great deal of work 

goes into malnstreamlng a handicapped student. The burdensome paperwork is 

generated at \t^e state. and federal levels as a result of P.L^ 94-142. Jiendt 

"^(1979) contends j^at ^ ^ ^ 

each^ptece of pa pe*^ represents a chunk oj time; time spent 
organizing /T^eel^ngQ, attending those meetings, observing 
students in plass, writing up those obserVrat ions, making 
phoned calls, and ge^ierally expediting the federally and 
state mandated paperwork up to the next, level, • (p*4) 

■ „• ' . ' ' ' - , 

A Fairfax County , Virginia, superintendent asserts ^at by the next school 

year (1979-80) co^Vllors may spend approximately 30 pe^ent of their time 

on paperwork Inyplved in screening and evaluating handlcapp^ students. The 

I ' 

superintendent further states that such paperwork reduces pouj^elors' time 
to work with the students, botrKnormal and handicapped. 

The degree of the burden that malnstream^ing places on counselors seems 
related to the size of the school, number of handicapped studeyg^ts it serves, 
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the nature of the handlcdps,' and the prinfclpal's policy regarding 
couhselprs' use of time. Physically handicapped students are ma itjstr earned 
more smoothly^ than the learning disabled (Wendt, 1979). Therefore, 
mainstreamlng has, a number of entanglements to be worked out before 
professionals Involved can effectively function with the process to 
facilitate handicapped sCidents' growth rather than work externally toward 

/• -.4 ) , ^ ■ . ,v ' ■ . ■ 

the problem area. ; : 

Psychologists' Esoteric -Language and Lack of Practical Suggestions . 

if- ■ ^ 

The use of professional jargon, i.6., terminology, -does not serve as^an 

-i * . * . ■ ■ 

effe^ctlve vehicle of communication between two different professions or 
betW'een professionals and parents. This is particularly evident among many 
psychologists who use different terms -lor similar concepts or define the 
samel terms in different ways. > In any case, the ju^e of strict psychological 
ja^rgjon confuses, rather than clarifies, most , concerns outside of the 
Jipycho logical profession. Many ofy the terms are general or categorical 



concepts, thus limited in their use as practical information for parents and 
teachers. The use of psychological jargon in interpretations of formal test 
results and t^e lack of practical, suggestions to classroom teachers and 
parents have been a major criticism of clinical and school psychologists 
(Tallent, 1976). 

The extent to which dlagi^ostic information and areas of strengths and 
weaknesses can be incorporated into working instructional programs /fs often 
detern^ncd by their degree of specif ic^ity. Specificity referi to the 
qua^ljB and quantity of details supplied, including directions on/ how this 
information may be applied. , Stating ,that a . sjtudent ha^ "auditory 
discrimination" problems, for example, tells the teacher little (Without 
being related to the materials av^ailable, methods used fh ^ the learning 



environment, time of d^y, subject , matter Involved, nature, of severity, 
social^plicationfl, and various cr^^ier factors which^<;Jiange from Individual 
to. individual. - ' 

V /A one-time conference that dcials with interpretations and 
recommendations of diagnostic evaluations is less than adequate. Often, 
teacheiTs and parents say that they understand the information Ijeing conveyed 
to ,,fclfe*^^ring a conference. Later, however, they may become confused and 
misinterpret th^ intent of the communlfcation. In this way, teachers a^d 
parents often feel "put down" by some psychologiists, thus not following 
through on recommendations. 

Awareness and prevention of^ these stumbling blocks to effective 
copimunication are' important responsibilities of psychologists as well as 
Other professionals. Awareness -^prevention are the keys to effective 
educational policies^ and practices. 

Inflexible Administrgttive Policies .' The mains treaming process in some 
schools is stifled because administrative policies are too rigid ^nd/or fail 
to adhere to raainstreaming procedures. Such policies tend not to provide 
ongoit>g in-serYice .^rpgr«m^_:.\tA^t ^llow^ . .counselors, teachers, . .and 
^ psycholdgists to share their professional experiencea with handicapped 
students of various ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Other in-service 
programs :i do not(^include or make provisions for these professionals.^ to 
acquire new skills which will enable them 'to function more effectively with 
e>thnic minority students who are^andicapped. 

Some a'dministrative policies do not advocate changes In physical 
"^^apilities within the educational .plant to acccimmodate the physically 
handicapped as. well as the "normal" student, Current mains treaming programs 
are geared toward non-Kandicapped development that isolates '^norinal" 



students from the physically handicapped. This kind of policy restricts 
opportunities for full ijntegration of personal, as well as ethnic, pnd 
acaden^c dejveloppent among handicapped and non-handicapped students, 
t Regular prpfessional staffing sessions — Including teadhers, counselors, 
psythplogists, administrators, and, of tep parents who S:hare facts pertaining 
to handicapped students' developynetit—are not part of the mains tr earning 
process. Such inf ormatidn ^ is vital, tn arriving at new and Improved 
strategies to facilitate handicapped students' progress. 

^Ongofltig assessments of programmatic procedures * in mains treamtnp, 
situations are rarely implemented to determine whether or not certairt goals 
are being obtained. It would appear that effective assistance to 
handicapped students who are ethnically and culturally different depends on 
regular assessment of behavioral ^input and outcome. It Is well-known that 
long intervals elapse in some school situations heifore student assessments 
are made. Therefore, an ongoing assessment permits school personnel to 
monitor their procedures and strategies and make adjustments . according to 
the out 
performances. 



output of handicapped Sjtudents' -oMsonal, social, cultural, and academic 

i r*wi% a Y\ a ^ ' . 



In summary, mainstreaming appears limited, suggesting that it wilj^not 
fully serve handicapped students who are ethnically and culturally 
different. Other factors must be/ incorporated into the chains tr;paming 
pi'ocess to assure that handicapped stn^ents receive a full educatioiv^ We 
have discussed some of the slgnilicant factors, such a^^culture, vaJ^ies, 
lack of skills, and negative attitudes and expectations, that limit 
students' achievement. There is need to permeate the -process of 
mainstreaming with multlculturalism. 



Multicultural Education , . . ^ 

The National Council for AccredltaM<ti of Teacher Education, As a 
result of AAGTE's study, for the National Instltute^f Education, *ad/>pted' a 
Ri^ngle standard- on multlcultui:al education. This standard has Implications 
# .application to all facets of the teacher education and counselor 
A portion of the preamble and the standard follows: 

l-tlcultural education- Is preparation for the Social, 
political, and economic realities that, individuals 
experience -*fi culturally diverse and complex human 
tL^-^f"^"""*^®"* These, realltle^s have both national and - 
f^'^nternatlonal dimensions. This preparation provides a 
,^ process by which an Individual develops competencies -for 
Npercelvlng, believing, evaluating,. and" behaving In 
\ differential cultural settings. Thus, multicultural 
.education Is viewed as an Intervention and on-going proces^^ 
^ to help institutions and Individuals become more responsive ^ 
\to the human conditions^ individual ci^[tural integrity, and 
teultural piurallrim in society. Standard: The institution 
• ' ^, >|ives evidence of planned pr'ovlsl/»h for multicultural ■ ' ' 

education in its teacher education curriculum inclrrding 
both the general and pfofl'sslonal studies component. 

. s 

Eff^tlve January 1, 1979, teacher "education programs in colleges and 

\ ^ - • ' . 

universities will attain Accreditation 'on the basis of their meeting this 

multicultural education-standard, among other criteria. ' This .standard, 

however, simply states that the process of multicultural education stem? 

the philosophy o"?' cultural] pluralism. Cultural piurall>^ ! delineates 

and acknowledges the existence of various cultural and ethnic groups and 

I , ■ 

their anthropological, sociological, economical, and polltic&l 

^ ■ i > 

relationships. Such a philosophy does not Just acknowledge the existence of 
trie many ethnic and cultural groups, but promotes their co-existence by 
encouraging respect for diversity. The multicultural education standard is 
aimed at . both accreditation of teacher education programs in higher 
education and in-service " teaching prof et^slonals. The AACTE recognized that 
there is "no one model American" In^ both pre- and in-servli^e. educational 



Prpgra„s. -This phllosoL can best be described by part ' of AAQTE 
statement on -ho one model American" as 'follows: 

pjiraUsr^'M^ur'Jr 1"*^^^'°" "^^^'^ values cultural '^^ 
Pluralism. Multicultural education rejects the ^h=.^ 

View cnac schools should merelv fni^r^o^^ i*. i 

pra^ervaMi^ . T'^ '^""^^ programs roored to the . 

race ot life In American. sofclety. and It i^ffi-m,^ t 
education Institutions should «fr?„o f that major 
enhance cultural pluralism' " '° ""^^'^^ ^ 

prlnclL'that'therfr^' "'""i''" ^° ^"'^^"^ ^^^^ 

principle that there Is no one model. American Tn 

cultural .pluralism. is to understand "d ^^prellate the 
differences that exist, ampng the nat«n's cuLI^s It 
to see th.se differences as a positive fo SI"' In tL 
continuing development of a society which plff esse; a. 
Indtitri. "^^^^ ^l'^ ^"-^-^^ -"^^ ever; 

What Does A Multicultural Ap p >oach Mean to Mpjnstreamlnp? 

. A monocultural standard of counseling, instruction, or psychoid 
(school model) is no longer viewed as a suff icient , approach to assisting 
handicapped (or "nonna^") ^tuaents in achieving their ' ^fullest educational 
potential. ^ ^fulticultural/approaches to handicapped 'students' educational 
environment; require r /cognition of individual, ethnic. 'and cultural 
differences as ^fUct^d in thei'r styles >f. learning, communications, 
incentive motivation^nd human 'relationship's. It is suggested as a goal 
tha-t ^e multicultural philosophy permeate the total educational curriculum. 
Such permeation enables teachers, counselors., school^ psychologists, and^ 
administrators, to facilitate i^^iviiiual ne'edsof handicapped students bo 
that they will develop t^ .fheit fullest capacity. ' Traditionally, this goal 
was not ^«t,mplished. because our assessment methods based on middle-cl«*s 
values wj^e not sensitive to nor cap%,/of ^accurately diagnosing 



psychologicar and academic capabilities of handlcappea students of diverse 
cfiltural and, ethnic backgrounds. ' 

Teachers applying multicultural approaches to mainstreaming recognize 
that handicapped as well* as non-handicapped students have a variety 6f 
learning styles that require different or flexible modes of instruction. 
Several studies have documented that students learn best through either, or 
a combination pf, cognitive, affective (gtoup ,ihteracMon), or psychomotor 
modalities (Bloom, 1976). For example, many Black, American Indian, and 
Chicano students do not rea^dily learn through cognitive modes of 
instruction. These students* ^^ievement^^i^acc^erated through affective 
and/or psychomotor activities^, rather than cognitive ones. According to 
Gitter, Black, and Nostof sky (1972$^ and Hale (1978), many Black children 

V 

tend to be more feeling oriented, more people oriented, and more proficient 
at nonverbal :comi^unlcation than Anglo children. Kagan (1977) contends that 
Chicanj children- are^mo re' group or family-orlpnted. For instance, Ramirez 
and Castaneda (1974) repotted from their research that Chicano students tend 
to have what they refer to as a field-sensitive cognitive style cpmpared to 
a field-independent cognitive style. These students preferred 
communication^ human-relational, and incentlve-nnotivational learning styles; 
preferred working with others to achieve a common go^l; desired to a^ist 
others; were sensitive to the feelings, and opinions of others; etc. These 
illustrations are pn^^r^ few exampjyes of variations in lea Jiing styles among 
some 'ethnic minority students. Culturally' competent teac/ers conceptualize 
.Che significance of extracting basic Warning patterns of Culturally, 
different handicapped; students, and /diehs adjust th^ ^ instructions to 
fa^cilitate and enhance the academic, social, and personal development of 



^hese students. 



J • ■ 
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Professional contemporary counseling literature advocateV. the -need for 
in-service counselors to setiously considet the diversity of, cultural 
behaviors between the-- counselor and the handicapped student. Traditional 
middle-class Anglo counseling methods are less than^ adequate in providing 
11^ effective services to culturally and ethnically .different students, as 
, expressed in a 1977 special isQue of The Personnel and Guidance Journal . 
Authors of this issue stress the impj)rtance of counselAiJ being sensltfve 

w 



and respecting the differences as well as the similarities of culturally 
different students. Counseling Resistance to these students fr^que^j^My 
r^uires counselors to be flexible in their approaches. For exanp^, no 
longer can counselors' functions he limited to their office or one-to-one 
relationships. In many instances, effective counseling services are 
provided through consultation with other persons (representatives of 
community agencies, teachers, parents, ad^ainlstra tors, etc.) who sharo. 
information and ideas to arrive at mutually agreed upon decisions concernlnf> 
how to effectively assist handicapped students. Dlllard, Kinnison, and, 
Caldweir (1978) maintain Chat counselors are the most flexible resource for 
catalyzing Ideas, coordinating programs, planning other resources, ^nd 
ameliorating human relations. "Counselors may serve .as advocates for 
handicapped^ students ^ in assuring clo^e and positive) home-school 
interaction. As corisultants, counselors provide ^necesisary information 

concerning handicapped students' strengths and Veaknessias and . learning 

f ■ ■ 

styles to clgssroom^ teachers, other significant prof essjjjOnals, and parents. 
Culturally competent counselors share theif special skills with others 
make coni^tructive changes among other school personnel and the 
Institution in which they function. Such counselors, in^rpret handicapped 
students' needs to the institution. A multicultural approach to counseling 



reijulres an exp^ji^on of cpjinselor?' ^^fjes to help £ntegrate developmenta]^^ 
tasks of handicapped and, "normM^ students into' the total educational 
s|truciure» Including ethnic and .cultural factors, as well as academic and 
currlcular areas. Finally, culturally competent counselors also ^imctlimi as 
social activists or change agents. They ntay advocate changes to be made, 



7 



9 ' . ^ ^ 

for example. In administrative policies or curriculum, to meet the needsi of 
handicapped students* For Instance, a Southern Appalachian Anglo who la a 
high 8chdol\s^enlor and. confined to a wheelchair, may not graduate this year 
becaus^ she has b^en receiving falling grades In English. The school does 
not haveagwoprlate facilities to permit her gettfng to the class which Ts 



located on- the third floor. Administrative policy, likewise, has not^yje^ 
changes In Instructional procedures to meet this student *s needs. Does this 
student have the right to attend her class so that she might have the 
opportunity to graduate as scheduled? This Situation may certainly require 
more than one-t^-^one- counseling sessions.' The point to be made is that 
counselors who assist handicapped students are expected!|to be flexlhltf*"ln 
their role ,to provide effective services that meet the needs of handicapped 
students^ ^ . ^ 

• ' Multlculturally-orlented school psychologists demonstrate their 
effectiveness and professional wortH as an Integral part of educatlonalV 
environments by recognizing variations tti professional and nonprofessional 
preparation betwjeen themselves and others, such as* parents, te^achers, oi^ 
.administrators.] .They are cognizant of the fact that most parents, teachers, 
and -administrators lack the -expertise of communication In psychological 



jargon. Similarly, there Is an awareness of and a sensitivity to the 
variations In parents' cultural experiences,* such as education, values, 
attitudes, and soclo-*economlc status. Thus, thf^se psychologists communicate 



eirfmic minority, handicapped students* strengtlfe and weaknesses to others In 

simple or less complicated terms to facilitate understanding amoiig parents 

; . / ■ ' • . , - • " t,-^' ■ ' ' \ . ••■ 

and- school personnel. Clear communication between psyqhologista and 

. ^" * ^ ' . ■ 

significant others^^ables the latter to take a more active rpiy in applying 

trattegies in the classrooms and homes to ease these students* 

handica^irr ^Likewise, recommendations are provided through practical 

suggestions that may be easily . understood and applfed by^ parents and 

teachers in the hohe and school to benefit handicapped students. • 

Additionally, a multicultural approach emphasizes the ^ need for 

sychologists to' seriously consider^cultural and environmental factors in 

tl^^ir ' testing, reporting, and recommendations ^ for ethnic minority 

handicapped students. According to.Tallent (1976), psychologists* areas of 

concern va,ry from irLtrapsychic causes to environmental forces. 

[A] recenj/variation of [the psychologists*] 'mission has - ^ 
* followed /the introduction of community psychology j the 
•community mental health movement.* Here naturalistic 
observation takes on increased importance. Concern is 
likely to center about environmental ^ 'rather, than 
• intrapsychic ^ forces, . since a community model of 
psychopatholqjiy stresses etiological factors that are ^ 
•outside* rather than *inslde* the individual. Although 
testing may not be-central to amission — it may in fact be 
eliminated or min|^lzed, es;i)ecially when Che psychologist *s 
interpersonal assessment skills are hi^hr-T^sycho logical ^ ^ 
instruments are typically a valuable resource. The 
competent psychologist, of course, can never overlook 
social and cultural* factors, and he must be wary that what 
he derives from his instruments d;>es-Wt A,i'nf luei»e him to 
neglect the individual *>« uniqu^ .situation (p. 5)f^' 

Administrators or princi^^s have the responsibility to change and 

develop building climates and cias^ organizations, and to create schedules 

that'permit teachers t\> be available to consult with parent^ at rimes which 

are mutually agreeable. It is also important that administrators [recognize 

the need for additional t^counselorS in the schools to counsel with 

handicapped students, consult wi^h parents, teachers, and otlfers, and 



coordinate activities essential to these students* needs*^ School 

. ■ • ^ « • ■' • 

/•■••- . ■ ' . • 

'administrators can be strong advocaffes and facilitators of effefctive 

malnstreamlng programs In their schools. Finally, they can st^xlve to ensure 



that school personnel attain the goals set by the •school to satisfy 
•Individual^, ethnic, and cultural .needs ^ of handicapped stude^s In regular 
classroom settings. ^ " - . ."^ 

Some .Expectations from a Mult jpultural Approach ^ . . ' - ^ » 

Full permeation of a multici^ltural approach to mains treainlng ^^^r 
ultimately 1^^^^ positive un^jH^standing and acd^ptance df %ultlcultural'j^m 
by In-service ^counselors,; teachers, psychologists, and * adrainistMtors.^ 
Expected qutcomes of a multicultural approach may be similar for each^ 
professional involved. Obviouisly, ' thel^lapth and breadth of outcomes^within 

■ J ' ' ' 'N • 

dur multicultural appro^th will vary aciordifig to profeaa^oljal i^$s, length 
of professional service, interests, ctil^ure e^c , The. ensuing expected' 
outcomes are designed basically for/ prof esslonal'/ ,in^servi<|e development. 
Ouf suggested outcomes are ^ grouped under three general Jiuilticult^M.' 
categories iiivytable 1: (1) Social attiti/des-, (2) Facts, dnd^ (3) Readi^ess^ * 

Table 1 . ! * ^ -k. 

r • \ ^ . ' .\ ^ . • ^ 

Some Expected 'Outcomjea frorn a Multicultural Abroach to Mainstreaming"^* 

lociai Atti^tudes 



1, Enharxed self-vorth—perabhal acceptance of one's otvgy ^ cu ltural identity 
as well as ^ professional peers. Positively accept other cultures 
found in our society. 

2, Recognize, that cognitive learning styles, vary^iin-^elationship to 
soGlalizatlonal practices and life "^patterns. But th^Sa^ differences 
are- positively ,accep ted. ^ ' ' ' 

\ ' ' «^ ^ ■ ^ 

3, Reinforce in-sefvice professionals * attitudes that positive effects are 
occurring in education through . application of most factors of 



' .thV educate enterprise. Positive effects 

ciriion ways such as administrative policies 

- ; J^c —^^"8. psychological procedures.. hu;„an relat o^ a d 



Facts 



1. Basic understanding of muLticulturaksm, eth^ity, racism ^ sexism 
-cu;ture, prejudice, pluralism, and bilingualism, J^^^^'"' 

^^^^^ 

3. Understand major cul'tural aspects of learning. 

4. Understand Impact of negative effect of pressures and expectations of 
the genera* culture on handicapped ethnic minority students^ 

5. Understand Impact of "socioeconomic factors on handicapped students' 
social-emotional, physical, attitudln^l.;. a;.d^™ntal development! 

6. Understand the nature of ^andlcapped students' value discrepancies. 

7. Understand curriculum *Hd Instructional procedures appropriate for 
handicapped ethnic minority students. HHropriace tor 

Readiness ^ 

— 1 

I. ^Readiness c reate .po« L t ive human relationships across cultures. 

lXTr:i..l: ^^'-'^'^ '—'-^ ...Uicultural approaches to 

?rtr::tl l' r;'^'''"-; .^.'jea...... prevent personal and 

ins crucn loaal .aclem and sexism. 

4. ^eadi.es. ^^^^oste. lk. e.i.ceu.e .t luJlvi.aals of divet^se ethnic and 
cultural backjjt-ounds of society. • cLnnic ana 

5. Readiness to integrate activities and materials Into the curriculum 
that relate to handicapped students of diverse cultures. ^"•"'^l'^"!""' 

|6. Readiness Co design administrative policies that mefeh personal"^ 
r. cultural, and instructional needs of handicapped^ students . """""^^^ 

7. Readiness to apply various counseling approaches to,.,neet .the needs of 
clallrrs^ ^"^--^ -in^rel^lal 

/ -.- . 

Some Ways to Achle^Ve Expected Outcomes . : 

Procedures si,>gefit^ed. m Table 2 can facliltate achievement of the 

157 



i?xpected multicultural, outoomes. Professionals Included In thesfe procedures 
are counselors, psychologists, administrators, special^ education teachers, 

and regular teachers. \ College and university faculty members might work 

^ \ ■ ■ . ^ 

alosely with local schjjbl personnel to assist In Implementing the suggested 

'■ ■ ■ t> ' 

procedures. * ' , ' 



Table 2 ^ ; 
Some Suggested Multicultural Preparat Ion ^Procedures 




ERIC 



•vl. Intensive trajjilng concerning the nature of miiltlculturallsm wltiiln 
our sQctety; focus on sociological, psychological, historical, and 
economic dlmenslorts — t.hree or four sessions suggested. . ■ 

?^esentat loop on Racism and sexism — three -sessions suggested. • 

fer^lv^ iiat^r-^irmig In IfftMerpersoiial communicative skills racrpas 
iltures — ^our sessions suggested. ^ 

Training ^ administrators In appropriate leadership styles of 
mult Icultutalisn In ma Ins treamlng . / * 

Provide students with training In ^ethods to develop positive 
multicultural relationships. 

Train administrators to develop long-range multicultural plans for 
maln^ treamlng that Inclvide hiring^ promptlon, evaluation, currlculjum, 
policy recommendations, and community relationships. 

Provide assistance to parents^ of low-achieving ethnic minority students 
with strategies which enable parents to facilitate their <*hlldren's 
educational development. 



.ft. Establish assessment techniques thac will assist local school board 
members to understand Information related to mult Iculturall sra* and 
ma Ins treamlng . ' , * 

9. Provide procedures that will enable students to positively reveal their 
unique culture a^nd heritage throqgh the curriculum. 



10, 



Provide ongoing In-servlce programs for counselors on nontradl tlonal 
approaches to counseling and other services to handicapped students who 
are culturally different. ^ 



11. Provide ongoing In-sejHflce programs for psychologists that deal with., 
new and Innovative ap^proaches In diagnosis, test Interpret^t lon6 , clear, 
report wrlti;^, practical suggestions or recommendat Igns , etc. 



12. Provide ongoing ^^ser vice programs that allow teachers to attain a 
variety of Instructional strategies and ythelr purposes fc^ working with 
handicapped studehts who are ethnically and culturally different^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The foll6wlng> sequence of events pertaining to multlculturallsm in 
' ■ ■ ■ . ) 

mains treamlng i^ay be the process which will result In the expected outcomes: 

f 

(1) awareness- of and need for multlculturall|pm In a pluralistic society; (2) 
awareness of present multicultural skills and strategies amortg ln-B«rvlce 
school personnel; and (3). awareness of and need f^r new and Improved 
multicultural skills and strategies. The suggested sequence of^vents may 
best be attained through cooperation among local schools, communities, and 
colleges or universities. 
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